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The world’s largest saw... : 
by Disston ... speeds 
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A plant building locomotives, 
combat tanks and important marine 
equipment uses this immense saw to 
slice through large thrust-shafts, crank- 
shafts and connecting rods. This Disston 
saw is 120 inches in diameter—weighs 2,200 
lbs.—and its teeth of fine Disston Steel cut 
tough alloy steel shafts with the greatest of ease ! 


No other manufacturer has ever made an inserted tooth 
metal cutting saw in this giant size. It’s another Disston out- 
standing achievement. The same saw-making skill and crafts- 
manship which produced this wonderful metal cutting saw is 
employed in making the circular saws, band saws and other 
wood cutting specialties which are used so predominantly 
in speeding up the nation’s wartime production of lumber. 


Disston wood and metal cutting saws, files, hack saw 
blades, tool bits, machine knives and other tools are on 
‘round-the-clock duty everywhere on American wartime pro- 
duction lines... And to keep a// makes and types of tools 
working better and longer, Disston will supply any manu- 
facturer with FREE Conservation Control instruction cards— 
covering 34 different types of cutting tools. 


Quality tools and practical working help will conserve 
man-minutes and speed the day of Victory. For any informa- 
tion on Disston products or free cards write Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc., 725 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


Experienced toolmaking and 
fine craftsmanship at Disston made this 
saw possible . . . Some of the other Disston 
products include Power Driven Chain 
Saws; Precision Ground Cross-cut Saws; 
Philbrick Cutter Heads; Dissteel Thin 


Planer Knives; and Veneer Knives. 
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THE EXECUTIVE WHO STOPS TO THINK... 





Knows that “10% for War Bonds isn’t enengh “-? days? 


Workers’ Living Costs going up... and 
Income and Victory Tax now deducted 
at source for thousands of workers... 

Check! You're perfectly right . . . but 
all these burdens are more than balanced 
by much higher FAMILY INCOMES for 
most of your workers! 

Millions of new workers have entered 
the picture. Millions of women who 
never worked before. Millions of others 
who never began to earn what they are 
getting today! 


This space is a contribution to 
America’s all-out war effort by 


American 
Lumberman 





A 10% Pay-Roll Allotment for War 
Bonds from the wages of the family 
bread-winner is one thing—a 10% Pay- 
Roll Allotment from each of several workers 
in the same family is quite another matter! 
Why, in many such cases, it could well 
be jacked up to 30%—50% or even more 
of the family’s new money! 

That's why the Treasury Department 
now urges you to revise your War Bond 
thinking—and your War Bond se/ling—on 
the basis of family incomes. The current 
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CHARLES E 
ev POKER, 


War Bond campaign is built around the 
family unit—and labor-management sales 
programs should be revised accordingly. 


For details get in touch with your local 
War Savings Staff which will supply you 
with all necessary material for the proper 
presentation of the new plan. 


Last year’s bonds got us started—shis 
year’s bonds are to win! So let's all raise 
our sights, and get going. If we all pull 
together, we'll put it over with a bang! 


you've done your bit 
.now do your best! 


a a a a a a ae a a a ae! 
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The War is 
Going Well 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, July 24, 1943 





It is the morning of press day for this issue of the American Lumberman, 
but already events have transpired that make it much more than just an- 


other press day. 


The run of our commuter’s train gave us the usual time to scan the high- 
lights in the morning paper, and we note with satisfaction that the war is 
going well on the fighting fronts. Italian forces apparently are fighting 
just hard enough to be sure that their Nazi Allies will be driven out with 
them. Sicily will fall and so will Italy in due time. The Pacific offensive 
is gearing up according to a plan that it is now apparent will be successful. 
Russia is engaging tremendous Nazi forces and controlling them effectively. 
The news from China is encouraging. The summits have been taken and 


the road is now downhill on all battle fronts. 


A walk across the loop to the office, and just in time to answer a tele- 
phone call. It is Al Wagner, the Service Officer of the Legion Post. Baldy 
McQuilken’s boy, a Marine captured in the Philippines, has died in a Japa- 
nese prison camp. Al wants a few of us to meet with Baldy, a vet of the 
old war, and the minister of Baldy’s church tonight to arrange a memorial 
service for next Sunday. Al says also that Johnnie Fox's second twin has 
been reported missing in the Aleutians. The first is recuperating from a 
bad leg wound somewhere in the Pacific. Johnnie died some years ago, 
the result of wounds sustained in the old war. We called Baldy and Mrs. 


Fox, and now we know what real courage and heroism are. 


Yes, the war is going well on the battle fronts, in the sea lanes and in 
the sky, but its cost is the lives of our finest boys and the hopes and am- 
bitions of their parents. Already in our little suburban town of six thou- 
sand people eight of our boys have been killed, and we will pray in the 
weeks to come that the missing Fox twin will not be the ninth. 

Now to the mail with some reluctance, because we are in no mood to 
read a gripe about how hard it is to run a retail lumber business or any 
other business, in spite of the difficulties imposed by a confused admin- 


istration of civilian affairs. 
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4 ROCKESTER, NY. USA : 


FIRTHITE Ti 
THITE TIPPED 


PATENT INSERTED TOOTH GROOVER FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW 
Firthite Tipped Inserts Inserted Type, for Wood Solid Type, for Wood 


LONG-LIVED SAWS FOR LONG-RUN ECONOMY 


Firthite Tipped Saws made by Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Teak, Fire-proof Lumber, Plywood, Linoleum, etc. 

Co. are made to stand hard service and are, there- Huther Bros. have long taken special pride in the 
fore, long-lived Saws insuring long-run economy to the quality of their manufacture, and the service and 
user. These saws are used for cutting hard Masonite, satisfaction all Huther Bros. saws give the customer. 


Write for Huther Bros. Catalog No. 60 


HUTHER BROS. SAW MFG. CO., Rochester, New York 




















Our two big mills are producing in stride with 
the war tempo to keep pace with the essential 
lumber needs of the nations at war. 

And we're in stride on quality, too. Modern war- 
fare requires prime quality material. Our mills 
are producing thoroughly dependable quality 
Southern Pine, Southern Hardwoods, Cypress, 
and Oak Flooring. 


SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO. 


MILLS: DIBOLL and PINELAND, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE, TEXARKANA 


Dependable Shippers Since 1890-and for years to come 
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Food Control battles have 
political results; labor & Admin- 
istration on one side, business & 
agriculture on the other. Probable 
that these alliances will hold 
through next year’s elections. 


Wallace-Jones affair puzzles & 
divides opinion in non-partisan 
quarters. Administration had_ to 
take some action, which it did. But 
the action taken looks like the old 
stuff; another man, with no clear 
ideas of policy. 


Jones is personally more popu- 
lar in Congress, and his vast fiscal 
empire is necessary in operating 
the war machine. But Wallace’s 
handling of BEW has been highly 
respected on the Hill. His punish- 
ment was much more severe than 
Jones’. 


Business men continue to think 
the Administration shows little un- 
derstanding of sound management; 
that it relies instinctively upon di- 
vided authority and poorly defined 
duties. Too many administrators 
are “punished” for being without 
the top policies that only the White 
House can furnish. 


Ban on public quarrels in 
Washington will quiet matters—on 
the surface; will correct no causes 
of quarrels. And the silence will 
last only until Congress returns. 


Post-war reconversion _ prob- 
lems have caused much anxiety in 
business; much fear that the 
change-back might take a couple of 
years Or even more, causing stag- 
nation and depression. Estimates 
are now more optimistic. 


Experts say that some 80 per- 
cent of American industry can 
make the change-back with little 
delay. Lumber and steel can, in 
the main, go immediately to peace- 
time production. Fabricators will 
need from two to eight or nine 
months to re-tool. 


Flow of materials is now looked 
upon as more critical than re-tool- 
ing. Concerns with well-established 
sources of supply may be able to 
increase inventories at expense of 
the less well connected. 


ODT considers setting freight 
priorities. If so, preference will be 
in this order: Military goods, raw 
materials, perishable civilian goods, 
non-perishable civilian goods. At 
the moment, no signs of priorities 
In civilian passenger travel. 


Industry-wide standardization 
of wages, for comparable trades & 
skills, is being considered. Also 






further scheduling of labor needs, 
within a given industry, by indi- 
vidual plants. So far, attempts to 
control migration of workers, from 
plant to plant within an industry, 
haven’t worked well. 


Glider and cargo aircraft pro- 
grams still increase demand for air- 
craft plywood. WPB states, how- 
ever, that production of aircraft 
plywood is satisfactory; at the 
moment is in excess of require- 
ments. 


More western lumber, accord- 
ing to official statements, is being 
released to “non-government” buy- 
ers. Goes chiefly to farmers and to 
manufacturers of essential mill- 
work. It goes also, as production 
permits, to retailers; for small do- 
mestic consumers. 


Unused priorities for war hous- 
ing projects are being recovered 
and allocated to builders ready to 
go ahead with construction. WPB 
has revoked outstanding P-55 pref- 
erence rating orders, except those 
which qualify under CMP. If you’ve 
held such an order and still need 
priority aid, file a CMP-H-1 form 
with the NHA. 


Wood fence posts have been 
placed under dollars-and-cents ceil- 
ings. Price increases for southern 
yellow pine and western red cedar. 
Prices have been set at all levels; 
production, wholesale, retail. Pur- 
pose of increases, to encourage 
larger production. Heavy demand. 


Price increases of sash & doors, 
made from stock released under 
Limitation Order L-290, have been 
authorized by OPA; take the form 
of shortened discounts. This is 
equivalent to permitting manufac- 
turers to pass on the increases in 
price of western pine. 


Northeastern softwoods pro- 
ducers may not make additions to 
maximum prices for grades, work- 
ings, special patterns or extras un- 
less these services are expressly re- 
quested by the buyer. Amendment 
2, RMPR-219. 


Ceilings on wood slat corn 
cribbing made of fence lath have 
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A page of vital information 
and comment digested for 
busy lumber and building 
material executives. 





been raised approximately 20 per- 
cent. Amendment 7, MPR-246. 
Price to dealers, $8.75 per hundred 
lineal feet. Retailers may increase 
prices by percentage increase in 
buying cost. 


Growers’ service organizations 
may add a ten percent markup to 
their maximum prices in sales of 
shook and covers to farmers and 
other fruit and vegetable growers, 
in carload lots. Less-than-carload 
lots, the markup is twenty percent. 


West Coast contract loggers 
are permitted to make additions to 
maximum prices for overtime work. 
Maximum prices have been set for 
Douglas fir special logs, for use as 
spars, booms and masts. 


Maximum prices for distribu- 
tors of wood matches, in less-than- 
case quantities, have been set at 
120 percent of the actual prices 
charged by the manufacturer; at 
115 percent for full cases. 


Pickets have closed a govern- 
ment-operated coal mine in Penn- 
sylvania. The President has stated 
there is no way he could force John 
Lewis to sign a new contract with 
the operators. Said the Appalachian 
coal operators: “Mr. Lewis, through 
his defiance of the government, has 
gained his point.” 


Improvement in war against 
the submarines will tighten the food 
situation in this country. More will 
be shipped abroad. Russia needs 
food even more than she needs 
weapons. 


Third war loan is being guessed 
at twenty billions. While Treasury 
officials are grateful to the Holly- 
wood stars for their aid in earlier 
sales, there’s some doubt about con- 
tinuing those methods. Some fear 
of the “law of diminishing returns.” 


ODT is repeating pleas that con- 
ventions and other business con- 
ferences be omitted, due to travel 
difficulties. 


Individual excess-profits taxes 
are not probable. Were tried dur- 
ing the other war and given up as 
too difficult to calculate and collect. 
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Nealers’ Wartime Stan 


As we get deeper into the war 
and encounter new merchandising 
jams, building material dealers are 
working out of their difficulties in 
practical ways. The promise of the 
future is worth any effort it takes. 
But generalities are no good. Deal- 
ers want to know how others in 
similar situations are meeting their 
problems. 

Some replies to a questionnaire 
sent to a group of lumbermen in 
various parts of the country may be 
helpful. There is one thing that 
runs through all of these letters: 
nobody is interested in making any 
fortunes out of wartime building 
material business. Legitimate profit 
to retailers will come when we are 
again on a peace time basis, cater- 
ing to the dammed-up needs of the 
civilian population. Just now every- 
body seems to want to do his part 
toward winning the war. And, to 
quote one dealer in North Dakota, 
“One part of the home town lum- 
berman’s war job seems to me to be 
waiting with a place where men 
can work when they come home 
from the battlefields. Seems to me 
home is going to look mighty good 
to them and that we are obliged to 
do our best to be here to help them 
build new homes and improve old 
ones.” 

Another dealer writing from In- 
diana says, “I’m making a specialty 
of paint and painting jobs. I always 
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did have a nice paint business. And 
I have two boys in high school. 
About a year ago I bought them the 
necessary equipment to rig up a 
portable paint gun, mounted on a 
trailer with a power plant that they 
could take anywhere in the country. 
They have sure done a world ot 
painting on Saturdays and during 
vacations. During the winters and 
rainy weather they re-finish auto- 
mobiles. They’ve fixed up a paint 
booth in the back of the yard where 
they can use a spray gun on Cars, 
tractors, trucks, small engines, 
washing machines, most any small 
article that a customer wants re- 
finished. 

“IT may have this figured wrong, 
but I’m pretty sure people that 
can’t buy anything new will be 
wanting to fix up some of their old 
equipment. Seems like we just have 
to have things looking decent 
around our American homes or we 
get the blues, and that doesn’t do 
our morale any good or help any to 
win the war. Anyhow, a lot of folks 
that would have to drive several 
miles to have their cars painted or 
to have a washing machine refin- 
ished welcome the chance to have us 
do it for them. The two boys have 
had all the work they could do and 
they have sold a lot of paint out of 
our store.” 

A lumberman writing from Col- 
orado says, “I have always oper- 
ated a floor sanding machine as a 
sort of a sideline. And now I find 
that I am getting into the floor fin- 
ishing and covering business deeper 
and deeper. I have an elderly man 
who is an expert with the sander. 
And during the past year we have 
done the floors of the schools and 
of all the big houses that used to 
send out of town for sanders and 
finishers. 

“It gets harder all the time in 
our locality to get men to lay a 
new hardwood floor, even if the 
material were available, so more 
and more of our customers are £0- 
ing to composition floor coverings, 
and this seems to be down our alley, 
too. We are pretty good at design- 
ing and laying linoleum floors, and 
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we are getting better at it. This 
may not be such a big thing but it 
is going to help to hold the fort 
against the time when we’ll be in 
the game again.” 

And from Arkansas, ““We’ve gone 
in for making new furniture and 
remodeling and _ re-finishing old 
pieces. We happen to be in a re- 
gion where the people in the hills 
have always fashioned chairs and 
other pieces of furniture from na- 
tive timber. With a little encour- 
agement two of these hand workers 
have been induced to come in and 
work in a shop we’ve rigged up. 
We’re having no trouble getting rid 
of all we make because the designs 
are original and our local people 
are making something of a fad of 
it. It is sturdy enough to be used 
on the lawn, and we are beginning 
to receive some orders from quite 
a distance away. 

“Then, there is a lot of antique 
stuff in our region, most of it in 
the hands of folks who don’t value 
a chair because of its age but judge 
it on its sitting qualities. We have 
been buying some of it at fair 
prices, re-finishing it and getting 
rid of it at fair profit. It is inter- 
esting as something to keep our 
doors open, makes an original sort 
of line for our one remaining sales- 
man to use as an excuse for calling 
on the trade, and we are making a 
lot of nice new contacts both with 
local customers and people from a 
little farther away. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if this grew into one of 
our main lines even after the war 
is over and we are once more sell- 
ing materials for building.” 

A Missouri dealer has something 
to offer. He writes, “Our native 
timber is helping us out. We were 
fortunate to be able to get hold of 
some hickory that was just right 
for single trees, double trees, neck- 
yokes and implement tongues. Then, 
we bought some oak logs and had 
them sawed out. We have been 
buying single trees and neckyoke 
Irons off farmers’ old equipment 
and have been making up wagon 
Sets. We’ve been doing a brisk bus- 
iness in supplying farmers with 





Mhtained by Questionnaire 


this type of agricultural equipment 
as well as turning out wood parts 
for binders, mowing machines, hay 
tools. 

“Then, too, we keep two men 
busy making wagon boxes and hay 
racks. Farm production and fair 
prices mean that farmers will need 
grain-tight wagon boxes and good 
racks to take care of the hay and 
to haul fodder from the corn fields 
this winter. Seems like sort of 
small business when we’ve been 
used to having two men regularly 
employed loading out trucks with 
materials to keep our carpenters 
busy. But we’re all for getting this 
war won and we’re willing to get 
along with most any kind of make- 
shift, just so we’re here when the 
boys come home.” 

From Illinois a lumberman re- 
ports, ““My yard has taken over the 
local grain business across the 
street from our yard. One of the 
men who worked for me in the yard 
used to run a chain of elevators. 
When the old elevator man died 
after his son had gone to the army 
there was nobody to run the only 
elevator. So, I’ve taken it over and 
put my man in charge. This is a 
small town but a lively trading cen- 
ter, so there’s no telling where my 
new venture may lead me. This is 
no time to be afraid, as I see it, 
but a time when it’s every man’s 
duty to take hold where he feels 
he can fill a place that’s needed. If 
I can do my bit and feel that I am 
necessary in a small way I don’t 
ask to make any profits while my 
sons and my neighbors’ sons are 
fighting.” 

From Nebraska comes this prac- 
tical application of the Golden 
Rule: “I am just sitting tight, let- 
ting my men go to the army or de- 
fense plants, wherever they feel 
their duty calls them. And, if there 
comes a time in my community 
where I can see I am performing 
a real service by taking on some 
new line or opening up a shop of 
some sort I am willing to do it. 
But I can see nothing but grief to 
come out of this business of run- 
ning around like wild men to try 
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to corner all the business in the 
town. For instance, the Ford 
agency has taken on a line of farm 
equipment and is specializing in 
rubber tires and stocking. men’s 
work clothes. Now, the farm im- 
plement men and the tire stores 
and clothiers are going to have a 
hard enough time keeping on with- 
out this new competition and the 
new business that the Ford people 
will get won’t amount to enough to 
help them a lot. Besides, it is bound 
to lead to retaliation. Already the 
implement dealers are advertising 
motor oils, and anti-freeze and bid- 
ding for shop repair jobs on passen- 
ger cars. 

“I may be wrong, but I believe 
that every lumberman should stick 
to his own field which is selling ma- 
terials for building. I am willing 
to give any service that my com- 
muhity needs, but unless I can be 
convinced that I am doing some- 
thing essential I don’t intend to 
turn my place of business into a 
notion store.” 

One good letter is from an lowa 
lumberman who says, “We are go- 
ing all-out for portable farm build- 
ings. Poultry houses, hog houses, 
self-feeders, farrowing pens, that 
can be moved from lot to lot, from 
pasture to pasture are proving 
practical in our trade territory. 
Often a building can be so arranged 
that it can be used for more than 
one purpose, thus getting 100% ef- 
ficiency out of the building, saving 
materials and adding to the con- 
venience of the farmer.” 

Some of the ways in which deal- 
ers are facing up to the problem 
of finding items that they can sell 
are merely a means of tiding them- 
selves over a bad spot. But some of 
them will prove popular to the com- 
munity and profitable to the retailer 
so that when we return to normal, 
the new merchandise and the new 
services may easily become a part 
of the regular schedule. Thus, in 
meeting new conditions courage- 
ously, we make progress in methods 
of carrying on our individually 
owned business in the American 
way. 
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DEH YDRATORS 


are in demand 








View showing J. A. 
Jones, sales manager 
of Wood Lumber 
Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., demonstrating 
dehydrator, built by 
this concern for sale. 


The interest in home dehydration of foods is greater than 
ever before. The WPB has ordered that permission be given 
for the manufacture of 100,000 home dehydrators. The unit 
described in detail here was designed at the instance of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority by The Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Extension Service, Auburn, Alabama. Circulars describ- 
ing the processes for various fruits and vegetables may be 
had by writing to them. 

The dehydrator, except for its framework of Southern pine, 
is built largely of fibre board and is designed to retail for 
about $25.00. This includes the hard-to-get electrical equip- 
ment which costs approximately $7.50. Each dehydrator is 
equipped with four 150 watt light globes for heating, a pedestal 
fan for ventilation, together with the necessary wiring, sockets 
and switches. Inability to get the electrical apparatus would 
not hold up the sale of the dehydrators as they could be built 
on order to fit any suitable fan which the customer had. 
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DEHYDRATOR WITH 
HEATING ASSEMBLY 
ParriALLY WITHDRAWN 


BILL OF MATERIAL 


PI rscesssivssscacsnecsprarceceesecctononseens 1— Pc. 2” x 48” x 96” — Fiber Board 
(Lumber should be good grade soft wood thoroughly kiln dried) 

1—Pc. %” x 1%” x 8’-0” 

iv ccnsnccscesscesnsssesncsenanssorsecsisnnovens 6— Pes. %” x 2%” x 10’-0"- 

1—Pe. %” x 7%” x 10’-0” 

1— Pe. %” x 9%” x 6’-0" 

2— Pes. %” x 3%” x SH” 

.. O—lin. 1. Ye" x %” Mould 
48 — lin. ft. 2” x ¥%” Stop Mould 

50 — lin. ft. R” x %” 

50 — lin. ft. A” xy” 

TR incase re ssecccrenersennntncccconenccctis 8 — Pcs. 12” x 18” double strength gloss. 
If lattice trays are used add: 100 lin. ft. %.” x 1%” lattice and omit 50 lin. 
ft, Ya" x %” 

10” of 12” Fan. 

Thermostat and Thermometer. 

6 Porcelain Sockets with hidden terminals. 

5 — 200 Watt Lamps, Wire, Plug, Hinges, Friction Catches, Nails, and Corrugated 


Fasteners. 
HOW TO BUILD 


1. Make side, top, bottom, back, and door frames. Use corrugated fosteners to 
assemble butted joints and nails for overlapping joints. Be sure to maintoin 
inside dimensions if varyjng width lumber is used. 

2. Assemble top, bottom, and side frames. Tack on temporary corner broces of 

front to hold box square. 

Check frame dimensions and saw fiber board panels to fit (use layou! os 

guide). Install panels in. frames and nail with large head galvanized nails. 

. Trim back to fit snugly and fasten in place. 

. Remove corner braces and install guides. 

. Assemble and hang door. - 

. Assemble removable heating unit. Cut hole in fan panel to fit snugly over fon 
guard of either ao 10” or 12” fan. Maintain 1” di ion between bottom of 
fon guard and heating panel for either fan. 


NOTES 








w 


NOUS 





Do not let bulbs (or heating elements) shine directly on thermostat or thermometer. 
Thermostat may be omitted. Heat then controlled by unscrewing bulbs as needed 
to keep temperature from getting too high. ; 

A good thermometer with a range in excess of 180° F. must be provided. 

It can be inserted through a hole in top of cabinet or laid on a tray. , 

If box is used for sulphuring, be sure to remove heating assembly and fon during 
treatment. 

A bracket fan may be used in place of the pedestal fan. 
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These suggestions are offered to 
those dealers who are mulling over 
the desirability of creating partner- 
ships to effect tax economies. 

Partnerships are not taxed as 
separate entities. Each member is 
taxable as an individual, neverthe- 
less, a partnership must file a re- 
turn on Form 1065, showing gross 
income and net income. Filing is 
required whether there is a net in- 
come or not. A partnership may 
file on a calendar or fiscal year basis 
but the books must be kept accord- 
ingly. A partner must report his 
share of ordinary net income of 
the firm even though he uses a cash 
receipts and disbursements basis 
for filing and the partnership files 
on an accrual basis. Any partner 
may file a return but errors or 
fraud involve the other partners. 

You determine gross and net in- 
come the same as on an individual 
return. Capital gains and losses are 
separated from ordinary net income 
of the partnership and carried into 
the net income of the individual 
partners where they are treated as 
other capital gains and losses. Pay- 
ments to a partner for services or 
interest on capital invested, and 
contributions are not deductible on 
a partnership return. A partner- 
ship cannot take advantage of the 
carry-back and carry-over loss pro- 
visions. Each partner handles this 
net operating loss deduction on his 
personal return. 

The formation of a partnership 
may bring the surtax income to a 
lower surtax bracket and this is 
where savings may be effected. In- 
stead of the income being reported 
by one individual in a high surtax 
bracket, as with a proprietorship, 
it is reported by two or more per- 
sons in lower surtax brackets. 
Many taxpayers form partnerships 
with members of their families to 
effect this reduction. Some states 


permit wives to become partners 
with husbands upon oral agreement 
only. Consult the law in your state 
on this matter, but remember that 
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PARTNERSHIPS... 


and your 


you must always be in a position to 
prove that a partnership exists and 
this is done best by written agree- 
ment. Insofar as income tax mat- 
ters are concerned, the Federal law 
prevails. In Texas, for example, a 
joint stock association is considered 
a partnership but the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue held it taxable 
as a corporation. 

Partnerships are generally de- 
fined as ventures between two or 
more individuals who combine their 


i 
| 
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ability, services and money for 
profit or loss. The characteristics of 
a true partnership are: 


1. Each member is_ personally 
liable for the debts of the group 
except in limited partnerships. 

2. Each member may act as an 
agent for others and bind them to 
his acts. 

3. Consent must be obtained 
from all partners to admit another. 

4. Death, retirement or legal in- 
competency of a partner dissolves 
the relationship. 


If these conditions are not pres- 
ent, the tax authorities will prob- 
ably class the organization as an 
association and tax it as a corpora- 
tion, even if unincorporated. 





income tax 





Although the government is not 
overly keen about family partner- 
ships and scrutinizes such arrange- 
ments closely, it admits that part- 
nerships so organized are not nec- 
essarily subject to condemnation 
because of the close relationship of 
the interested parties. One lumber 
dealer and his son were partners 
and agreed that each of the tax- 
payer’s daughters should have a 
one-fifth interest in future earnings 
of the firm, the daughters agreeing 
to share the losses and render serv- 
ices. The government recognized 
this partnership as bona-fide, even 
though the daughters were not 
given an interest in the profits ac- 
cumulated over past years or a 
share of the assets. The govern- 
ment held that the agreement for 
sharing the profits and losses and 
the giving of the services was suf- 
ficient to establish a partnership. 
Lumber dealers may be guided by 
this finding in determining whether 
the partnership they may contem- 
plate will pass muster at the in- 
come tax office. 

Another method utilized is for a 
partnership member to create a 
sub-partnership with one or more 
members of his family or to assign 
a part of his distributive income to 
such. The Supreme Court refused 
recognition to a sub-partnership be- 
cause the wife in the case did noth- 
ing that made her a partner. In 
other words, it seems that a part- 
ner must do something, invest 
money, give services, etc., to be 
considered a partner in the eyes 
of the income tax office—but how 
much money or time so spent is not 
fixed. A partner cannot side-step 
tax liability by assigning his inter- 
est in the partnership to someone 
else. To get this relief, the recipi- 
ent of his interest must become a 
member of the firm. Where a gift 
of such interest is made, the re- 
cipient may become a member of 
the firm upon consent of the other 
partners, then the donor is not tax- 
able. 
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Coming -- Postwar House Series 


One price of progress is imagination. We can spend imag- 
ination without priorities. The use of imagination can produce 
houses more advanced, more comfortable and more beautiful 
than the houses built before the war and these houses need 
x use no materials or utilities which were not available in general 

production before the war. 









































The defeatist attitude, discernible in the objections that we 
hear to publicizing the post war house is not compatible with 
the magnificent progress that American manufacturing has 
not §f made in the last two years. It is perfectly true that many of 
er- & the new products which are described in mystic terms in the 
ge- Sunday Supplements could not begin to be realized until the 
rt- & necessary design and tooling processes had been completed 
e- ff and that these processes will take a year or more. But, imme- 
ion CN diately after the war there will be available all those materials 
of which had been available before the war. The very fact that 
; that the house itself is not a factory assembled product should 

tell us immediately that we can produce new houses, advanced 

houses, without waiting for that point in the future when all 

our war plants shall have been returned to peace time pro- 
; duction and, after due course, have introduced the new 
product to the general market. 


The pre-war house was notably lacking in any indication 
a that technical and manufacturing progress was the backbone 
of American life. Those houses were mere faddish copyings 
of houses 200 years old—and not very good copies at that. 
That the truly glorious possibilities of the machine and the 
proper use of machine made products had been completely 
neglected in the design and construction of the small home is 
truly a shame of the building industry. We cannot, while 
maintaining our self-respect, continue giving that sort of thing 
to the people after the war. 


In the forthcoming series on the post-war house American 
Lumberman will demonstrate that a truly modern American 
home can be produced using materials and manufactured items 
which will be available immediately after the demands of war 
cease. After waging a 20th Century war it is perfectly obvious 
- that these houses will not be 1 8th Century Colonial. The United 

States of America are no longer colonies. We are worthy of 
a ; an architecture of our own, of homes designed for our way of 
. life made possible by our way of life. 

This series will show an original design of a home which 
can be built after the war. It will illustrate and describe homes 
actually built before the war, but which were largely unpub- 
lished because their true significance was buried under the 
™ dead bodies of the Cape Cod Colonial. It will show the 
h- implications of the vast building market which can be brought 
in about by the use of this imagination and it will point out the 
t- steps necessary for the dealer to take to see that other products 
st do not steal the march in post-war competition. 

The people of America have great expectations, but they 
have the right to those expectations. They will be dis- 
appointed and we will be disgraced if better houses are not 
forthcoming. 
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With gratification... 


we show you some letters 


Gentlemen: 


We would like to take this opportunity to express 
our appreciation of your Anniversary issue. We 
have always kept a copy of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN close at hand and have found many things 
of inestimable value among its pages, but, it seems 
to us, that in your anniversary issue you have even 
surpassed your usual standard of high quality. This 
issue is certainly a book that every lumberman will 
want to make a part: of his permanent library. 


R. L. Sweet 
R. L. Sweet Lumber Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 


We would greatly appreciate your kindness in 
sending us an extra copy of your July lOth issue 
entitled "Reference Number." This edition is so 
valuable we would like to have an extra copy. 


F. A. Masterson 
American Crossarm & Conduit Company 


Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


Will you kindly send to my son, Ensign John C. 
Scruggs, a copy of your 70th Anniversary number? 

He is interested in a number of articles which you 
have included in this issue, particularly, ‘Training 
Future Dealers to meet the Future Needs." His 
Senior thesis, upon graduating from Georgetown 
University, was, "The Rise and Development of the 
Retail Lumber Business." 

Whatever the expense for this issue and the mail- 
ing for same, please bill me here in Jefferson City. 

| want to congratulate you upon your splendid 
70th Anniversary issue. We have every issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN since we originally sub- 
scribed for it almost 25 years ago. We prize this 
latest issue very highly. 


Cliff G. Scruggs 
Scruggs-Guhleman Lumber Co. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Gentlemen: 


A great many magazines cross my desk each 
month, but your July 10 Anniversary issue is the 
best by far of anything that | have seen in recent 
years. 

You are to be congratulated on the fine job you 
did in getting out this issue in view of the many 
obstacles which | know you encountered. 

Will you please mail one copy of this to Mr. 
Joseph Miller, Jr., our vice-president, who is tem- 
porarily in the engineering department of the ship- 
yards at Seneca, Illinois, thereby doing his bit in the 
"All Out" effort. He still keeps in close touch with 
our company and | know he will enjoy reading this 
issue. 


J. J. Lavengood 
Treasurer 


J. C. Proctor Lumber Co. 


Peoria, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 
Allow me to congratulate you on the excellence 


of the Anniversary Number of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN—don't know when I have seen such 


a complete issue of a lumber journal. 


C. R. French 
American Forest Products Industries, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 


We are wondering if we may obtain a couple 
extra copies of your 70th anniversary issue. This is 
a very good book and we would like to secure extra 
copies so that we can put these away in our file 
and have them for future reference. 

The book is exceedingly well edited and contains 
a great deal of informative material for lumbermen 
and manufacturers everywhere. 


E. J. Walsh 
Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
Clinton, lowa 
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Gentlemen: 


| took your anniversary issue with me on a quick 
trip to Jacksonville night before last; read it with 
much interest and appreciation. 

Obviously, you have worked hard on this issue 
which, | may say, is a credit to the past of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and a promise for its 


future. 


Wilson Compton, 

Secretary-Manager 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 


It is difficult for me to tell you how much pleasure 
| received from looking over your 70th Anniversary 
Number of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

It indicates that someone has done a lot of hard 
work, but has also gotten exceptional good results, 
because while | have been reading lumber journals 
for the past thirty-eight years, and | remember the 
first time | saw the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
when | worked in the sawmills in Louisiana thirty- 
eight years ago, this issue tops them all. 

It is also a pleasure to see so many of my old 
friends as advertisers in this issue, and to see the 
Guest Editorial by Mr. Elmer Hole. 

These are trying times to all lumbermen, and | 
want to be among the many of those who will con- 
gratulate you on this issue. 


Walter Vanlandingham 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Your 70th Anniversary Number will go down in 
history as a fine Reference Number. And available 
without Priority Number. 


A. W. Jarrett 


Tombstone, Arizona 


Gentlemen: 

| want to congratulate you on your "70th Anni- 
versary Reference Number." | shall save this issue 
so that | can compare same with your "140th Anni- 
versary Number." 


Raymond Mehling 
President 
South Side-Lumber & Coal Co. 


Kokomo, Ind. 
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Gentlemen: 


Congratulations on your July 10 issue! It's so 
nice, we would like to have two extra copies for our 
archives if you can supply them. 


B. H. Loury 
Roberts H. Brooks Co. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Gentlemen: 


Your Seventieth Anniversary publication contains 
information the writer has been looking for the past 
twelve years. | have visited libraries in an effort to 
find this information without much success. 

The article written by Nelson C. Brown on ''Amer- 
ica's Eternal Wealth—Growing Forests" is by far 
the most explicit, educational article ever published 
in any magazine. The article entitled "300 Years of 
American Houses" is superb; and the article 'Prog- 
ress in Lumber Production" to me is most excellent. 
These three articles are the only ones that | have 
had time to read over since receiving your book 
yesterday. | wish to congratulate the Editor and 
all those who are responsible for this magnificent 
publication. 

We, as lumber dealers, will keep this Seventieth 
Anniversary edition within the reach of every cus- 
tomer which visits our institution. From time to time 
we have been asked to address high school classes 
on the subject of lumber, therefore | am going to 
use my copy as a ready reference for all school 
teachers in our community. 

Again | wish to congratulate AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN on their Seventieth Anniversary. 


James Lind Glanville 
City Sales Manager 
Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


We wish to pay tribute to your 70th anniversary 
edition. It is chuck full of stories of historic interest 
and we consider it a classic. 

It is some record to keep an organization intact 
for 70 years and occupy at all times the leading 
position in the industry, as has been the case with 
your estimable publication. We extend to you our 
kindest felicitations. 

Aside, your reference to the 186! volume entitled 
"Godey's Ladies Book" was inveigling. We are 
wondering if there are any copies of this book in 
existence that could be purchased, either for an in- 
dividual or our city library. 


H. A. Shaw 
Secretary 


Exchange Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 
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MN DEALER DISPLAY 





th article in the series 
on building material 
dealer advertising. Pre- 
pared by Norm Adver- 
tising, Inc., New York. 


Display is more than mere visual 
advertising! When you reenforce it 
with the same psychology you use 
in your personal salesmanship and 
newspaper advertising, the value 
of display goes far beyond that of 
the pure “reminder” like the bill- 
board. Such showmanship stimu- 
lates the consumer into an active 
realization of the hidden possibili- 
ties in your materials . . . possi- 
bilities he can use to solve his 
ewn specific problems. Intelligently 
planned displays make it easier for 
him to know his needs and to buy, 
by reiterating your sales story in 
terms of actual texture and color 

shape and size—comfort and 
convenience—-economy and ease of 
maintenance. 

The most obvious function of dis- 
play is to educate the prospect to 
the variety of materials you stock. 
Take paint, for example. A neat 
array of cans on your counter in- 
forms him that you can supply his 
paint needs. And that is important. 
Most people do not bother asking 
for what they do not see if they 
know someone else down the street 
is sure to carry it... the hard- 
ware store, for instance, or the five 
and dime. This is particularly true 
of over-the-counter items. The 
average person knows his way 
around the super-market or depart- 
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ment store blind-folded, but he is 
not at all used to “shopping” at a 
lumber yard. Therefore, you have 
to familiarize him with your stocks, 
and display is the most practical 
means. 

The next step is to awaken in the 
prospect a real desire for your ma- 
terials by stimulating his funda- 
mental emotional cravings for 
beauty, for comfort, for security. 
Keeping your products well in evi- 
dence is excellent as far as it goes, 
but it is not enough. The sight of 
those cans tells the customer you 
stock paint, but it does not create 
an overwhelming urge in him to re- 
decorate. This you have to do by 
appealing to his self-interest and 
showing him precisely what the 
product will do for him which is all 
that interests him. 

The dramatic use of color in 
your own showrooms best demon- 
strates what can be done with that 
paint. Another way to tug at the 
consumer’s self-interest is to fea- 
ture a display of cardboard models 
of interiors and exteriors you, 
yourself, can make. Each one 
should graphically illustrate how 
the intelligent use of color cor- 
rects architectural defects and 
solves common decorative problems, 
such as broadening the too-narrow 
room with three walls in a solid 
color and the fourth done in a 
lighter contrasting shade or floral- 
figured wallpaper. Regardless of 
the product you are promoting, you 
can make a bigger dent on the cus- 
tomer when you display it in actual 
use in your showrooms or in minia- 
ture. 

The next point to observe in get- 
ting your displays to work full-time 
for you and do a real creative sell- 
ing job is this. They should not 
only be seen ... they should be 
heard! Instead of merely confront- 









ing the prospect with two and two, 
add it for him, with small painted 
placards or typewritten notices. 
Rivet his attention on your display 
of miniature models with brief sell- 
ing messages labeling each problem 
and describing how it was solved. 
Make him see that paint display 
not as so many cans per se, but as 
a miracle of color in his own home, 
by highlighting it with a sign read- 
ing “$——— a Month Redecorates an 
Entire Room.” And while you are 
about it, let him know that “$ 
a Month Redecorates the Entire 
House!” 

To stimulate companion sales, 
your displays should be planned in 
terms of coordinated promotions. 
Taking the original example a step 
further, the obvious thing would 
be to flank those paint cans with 
displays of floor wax, wallboard, 
wallpaper, mirrors, built-in units or 
whatever you have to sell that ties 
in with the decorating theme. This 
has two advantages. It makes it 
simpler for the customer to recall 
his needs and find what he is look- 
ing for while you are busy, and it 
gets him to think in broader terms. 

For example, Mr. and Mrs. Pros- 
pect may be planning to redecorate 
their kitchen anyway, but perhaps 
they don’t realize that for very lit- 
tle more per month new time-sav- 
ing cabinets can be installed. Why 
not pave the way for that com- 
panion sale by pointing it out in 
your display with a sign reading 
“$——— a Month Redecorates Your 
Kitchen—Redecorating Plus New 
Cabinet Units Costs Only $ a 
Month.” 

By incorporating the above prin- 
ciples in your displays, you are that 
much further ahead in your per- 
sonal selling. Displays that tie in 
closely with the prospect’s personal 
problems create a desire for addi- 
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tional information and actual pos- 
session. Not only that, but they 
give the potential customer an op- 
portunity to become acquainted 
with your services and materials 
without feeling that he is being 
pushed. And he won’t feel impa- 
tient when you have to keep him 
waiting if you confront him with 
something genuinely interesting. 
Such displays encourage him to 
browse around and feel perfectly at 
home as he would in his favorite 
store. 

Displays do not have to be elab- 
orate or expensive to be imagina- 
tive. One of the oldest and least 
expensive devices is the bulletin 
board. Why not place it outside the 
entrance to your yard and let it tell 
a complete story for you? To at- 
tract more interest in moderniza- 
tion, for example, you can feature 
Before-and-After photographs and 
pictures showing intermediate steps 
in an actual job, with captions ex- 
plaining the client’s needs and how 
you filled them. With his permis- 
sion, you can personalize your 
“story” by featuring excerpts from 
his conversations with you in the 
captions, such as “My wife always 
dreamed of an out-door living room, 
but we always thought it cost too 
much.” This human interest angle 
makes it much more absorbing. At 
the conclusion of your display-in- 
pictures, you might run a letter 
from the satisfied client or a poster 
outlining terms for the average 
job. 

Like your advertising, your dis- 
plays should be kept timely, so you 
will certainly want to plan some 
featuring the purchase of War 
Bonds to be applied toward a new 
house later on. A dramatic way to 
get this over is to show pictorially 
how many $50 or $100 War Bonds 
are needed to purchase a house of 
such-and-such a value after the 
war. In the center of the display, 
a picture or model of tomorrow’s 
home can be shown, and to one 
side a placard telling how much of 
a cash saving is represented by 
buying it with those War Bonds 
featured opposite. 

You can also stimulate buying 
with out-door displays of garden 
furniture, portable farm buildings 
and masonry work like out-door 
fireplaces or stonewalls. All too 
often, people do not realize the lum- 
ber dealer can fill these needs un- 
less they see concrete evidence of it. 
An attractively landscaped yard 
with interesting out-door displays 
also acts as an invitation to drop 
in and shop around. 
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A new office building has been opened by J. B. Belcher of Blue- 
field, West Virginia, manufacturer of hardwood lumber. The 
ground floor is occupied by the store and the second floor by the 
offices pictured here. Mr. Belcher designed the offices himself. 

All corners are rounded out to contain built-in cabinets for 
storing of records and office supplies. All panelling and trim is of 
native wood, unselected as to color or defects, and includes bass- 
wood, poplar, white oak, white walnut, black walnut, cherry and 
butternut, all manufactured in Mr. Belcher’s plant. 





A row of empty pole-trailers each with its rear end mounted 
on the forward tractor unit, making a compact vehicle which 
returns to the forest ready to get its load of lumber. Only a few 
moments are required back in the timber country for the pole- 
trailer to be reassembled. The big Fruehauf pole-trailers, used 
for hauling huge logs in Oregon and other Pacific forests, are very 
compact units when empty. 





This mold loft building has been duplicated many times in shipyards 
on the Pacific and Gulf Coasts. The large unobstructed area is used 
to lay out full size the parts that go into ships, such as the plates, 
ribs and bulkheads. Trusses spanning the columnless area are fab- 
ricated with Teco connectors. 
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OAL 


The need to conserve fuel is 
pointed. While the method of use 
determines the efficiency of heating 
from coal, it is possible to save 
much coal before it gets to the user 
by proper outside storage methods 
in the dealers’ yards. Also the plea 
for consumers to get their winter’s 
supply of coal ahead of time to re- 
lieve the strain on transportation 
in the fall and winter means that 
much coal will be stored outside by 
those who have had no previous ex- 
perience in that phase of coal use. 
It will pay the dealer to inform such 
customers in the proper method of 
outside coal storage. 

Even those dealers who are well 
aware of the need for care in the 
outside storage of coal have new 
inexperienced help who should be 
instructed in the handling of all 
materials, coal included. 

Customers will resort to outside 
coal storage in cases where fuel 
bins inside buildings are already 
filled to overflowing. Here the lum- 
ber-building materials dealer can 
render genuine service and helpful 
counsel to customers, in contrast to 
just dumping the load any vacant 
place on the lot. Outside storage 
helpfulness at this critical phase of 
the war will pay the dealer hand- 
some dividends when peacetime coal 
selling competition is restored. 

The first and foremost considera- 
tion is that no storage pile should 
rise higher than ten feet from the 
ground. Even safer is a maximum 
of eight feet. Neither should a 
single pile hold over 200 tons. The 
reason for these precautions is that 
coal must breathe, for coal, when 
stifled for air, deteriorates faster. 
Spontaneous combustion is a rare 
occurrence when these safety con- 
siderations are strictly observed. 

The idea] location is a piece of 
cleared ground, free from rubbish 
or weeds, and not altogether en- 
closed by buildings, walls and 





fences, all of which retard ventila- 
tion. The best ground surfaces, in 
the order named, are stone, cold 
ashes 


(well-rolled), hard clay, 
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Outside Storage of 


chalk, peat (if first packed several 
inches deep with cold ashes or bal- 
last). 

On the other hand, the worst pos- 
sible depository is that near a 
source or an outlet of artificial 
heating—a boiler house wall, steam 
pipes, or any covered carrier of a 
warm fluid such as organic waste. 

Each kind of coal should be 
stored in a separate stack, as cli- 
matic conditions or reactions vary 
with the size and variety of coal. 
Generally speaking, smaller coals 
disintegrate more than larger coals. 
Since this solid fuel is purchased 
for a specific purpose, any change 
in that size will reduce heating ef- 
ficiency. 

Anthracite is safer to. store in 
large quantities than bituminous. 
The deterioration ratio of different 
coals, from highest to lowest, is in 
this order: Lignitic, sub-bitumi- 
nous, bituminous, semi-bituminous, 
anthractic, anthracite. 

A noticeable change is that a 
bright coal like bituminous turns 
dull or rusty. It acquires such in- 
organic constituents as pyrites and 
ankerite. However, the fuel is just 
as good as it was before going into 
outdoor storage, although’ the 
changed condition is susceptible to 
disintegration. 

The softer and larger the coal, 
the easier for climatic exposure to 
break it into smaller pieces. The 
harder and larger the coal, the 
slower it deteriorates. 

While a coal never crumbles to 
dust, it tends to become brittle from 
outside storage. Each additional 
handling is conducive to increased 
breakage. A sound rule is never to 


disturb a storage pile unless there 
is immediate need of the fuel. 

Digging into the coal storage pile 
during the first three months is in- 
advisable except in an emergency. 
It should be left untouched for six 
months or longer. Deterioration is 
more extensive during the firs 
three months than during the re- 
mainder of the outside storage pe- 
riod. It is also an advantage to 
start an outside coal storage pile in 
the favorable weather months, 
when disintegration is lower than 
in the winter. 

Normal yearly losses from out- 
side stored coal average between 
one-half and one percent. 

How much can be stored if out- 
side space is precious? A ton re- 
quires from 35 to 45 cubic feet. If 
kept to the ten ft. high maximum, 
1,000 tons require a base 75 ft. 
square. At the top, with the sides 
sloping 45 degrees, it will be 55 ft. 
square. 

How is the heating value of 
stored coal affected? The external 
difference in the moisture content 
may mistakenly reflect a decreased 
caloric value. There will also be the 
crop of disintegrated small coals 
slipping through the grate. In ac- 
tuality, neither condition materially 
reduces heating value. 

To guard against a fire occurring 
by spontaneous combustion, the 
outside storage location should be 
one where there is access to an ade- 
quate supply of water. It takes 
more than a fine spray from a hose 
to quench such a fire. Not only is a 
good volume of water needed, but 
it is also essential to attack the seat 
of the fire by holing, trenching and 
cutting. Another method is _ to 
spread the pile so that the hot coal 
gets a chance to cool. 

Any precaution which may save 
fuel now is well worth taking, not 
only in saving to the dealer but 
for the war effort. 


Proper Handling Conserves Fuel 
Both for Customer and Dealer 


July 24, 1913, AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN 
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SALVAGE LUMBER 


Write to the Salvage Editor, American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5, Il., for further information about any of the following items. Please men- 
tion the number of the items in which you are interested. 


Available 
101. 

We have a carload of 5/4x4 inch 
and wider, 6 to 20 feet long, B and 
Better, vertical grain Sitka spruce, 
kiln dried, D2S 1% inch. This lumber 
could be used for boat or airplane con- 
struction and could be shipped in lots 
of 1,000 to 4,500 feet. AA-4 or bet- 
ter priority required. 

102. 

We are accumulating the following 
small cuttings of % inch fire plywood: 
% x1%x96 inches SO2/S 


On Hand Will Produce 
700 July 250 
Aug. 300 


Sept. & after 350 
*4 x 15%%-3% inches SO2/S 
2000 July 750 
Aug. 900 
Sept. & after 1050 
A price of 7c each is quoted on the 
first item, and 5c each on the second. 
Prices are bundled or crated FOB 
Kenosha, Wis. 
103. 
Almost any quantity of 3 inch and 
1 inch plank, 6 to 12 inches wide in 
either thickness, in grade of No. 3 
Common or No. 4 Common. This is 
generally S4S or rough and can be 
shipped on a through rate from the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Wanted 
104. 

We need 15,000 pieces 4% x7% 
inch, 4 or ‘% inch plywood. Fir wall- 
board grade okey. 

105. 


I wish to purchase 3%x4% inch 
x 4 feet, or multiples of 4 feet, in sea- 
soned oak of fair and better quality. 
This is to be used to make bolsters for 
farm wagons. 
106. 


We need large amounts of Pon- 
derosa Pine or Poplar S48 in random 
lengths, to the following exact sizes: 
*4 x 1 inch, % x 1% inch, % x 2 inch, 
“4 x 3 inch. 

Also the following surfaced S2S: % 
x 5 x 5 inches, % x 6 x 6 inches. 

107. 

Strips are wanted of the following 
dimension, % x 1 x 52 inches. These 
are wanted for tobacco sticks and 
dimensions could run slightly larger. 
Any kind of lumber that will hold to- 
baeco will answer the purpose, and as 
cutting season starts about August 15 
delivery should be not later than 
August 10. 

108. 


We can use quantities of 1 inch 
thick clear stock lumber in yellow 
pine, sugar pine, basswood, cotton- 
wood or poplar, as follows: rough or 
dressed so as to net 9 x 14 inches, 
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6 x 26 inches, 2 x 29 inches, 1% x 24 
inches, RW x 48 inches and 54 inches. 
Also stock in widths of 73, 1, 1%, 1% 
inches in lengths of 30, 36, 42 and 48 


inches. 
109. 

Can use % inch plywood, sizes as 
small as 6 x 9 inches, prefer sizes 9 
x 12 inches, any multiples of % inch. 

1 10. 

We are in the market for a carload 
of clear kiln dried hard or soft maple, 
beech, oak or gum, S4SEE, 1% or % 
x 1% inch random length 4 inches and 
longer. Also S4SEE 1% x 2% inches 
random length 4% inches and longer. 
These are finished sizes. 

111. 

We will need the following plywood 
in fir or any other soft wood or low 
priced hardwood, %4” thick, in any 
quantity up to 10,000 each: 


2246” x 27” 
13 x 20 

24% x19% 
20 x 19% 
15 x 19% 
38% x 15” 
3 x &” 


Please quote on the above sizes or 
any other size from which we may be 
able to make these sizes. This mate- 
rial is for the manufacture of electric 
home dehydrators and carries AA-3 
priority. 





For Army Truck Bodies 


The Detroit Ordnance District re- 
quests bids by mail on the following 
lumber items. Large quantities of 
these items are required to enable 
body and trailer builders to maintain 
schedules and supply the Army with 
vitally important cargo body vehicles 
and trailers. 


Lumber Required 
Thicknesses 4/4-5/4-6/4-8/4-10/4 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Hickory 
Ash 
Hard Maple 
Beech 
Yellow Birch 
Sweet Pecan 
Thickness 5/4 only: 
Yellow Poplar 
Cottonwood 
Soft Maple 
Thickness 6/4 only: 
Rock Elm 


Grades Required 

Number 1 Common and Better in 
all species listed above; Number 1 
Common and Better White Oak, worm 
holes and sound bird pecks no de- 
fect, and Cargo Body Grade (as de- 





fined below) and a limited amount of 
Tie Siding in Oak, Beech, Birch and 
Maple. 


Cargo Body Grade Defined 


To be 6” and wider, 8’ to 16’ long. 
Each piece shall yield 90 percent in 
one sound cutting which shall admit 
scattered sound tight knots not over 
14%” in diameter, ordinary season 
checks, pin, spot and flag worm holes, 
occasional shot worm holes, sapwood, 
stain, including mineral stain, streaks 
and spots of similar nature, sound 
bird pecks, in-grown bark or equiva- 
lent sound defects. The cutting shall 
be free of rot, pith, shake, split, grub 
worm holes, open or unsound knots, 
wane or other unsound defects. 

This grade is acceptable as it devel- 
ops in cutting or loading in all re- 
quired species and thicknesses except 
8/4. 


Length and Width 
Requirements 


On 5/4-6/4-8/4 and 10/4 
45% or more 14’ and 16’ lengths 
8” or better average widths 


Special Requirements 


4/4 Thickness only. Lumber run- 
ning 8’ and longer but containing a 
smaller percentage of 14 to 16’ 
lengths than required in the other 
thicknesses will be acceptable. 


Dryness Required 


Contracts will be given for dry, par- 
tially dry, or green lumber and for 
lumber to be sawed. Lumber will be 
considered ready for shipment when 
dry enough to be put into dry kilns 
under standard kiln drying practice. 


Information Required on 
Each Item in Bidding 


1. Species, grade and thickness. 

2. Length of time on sticks. 

3. Percentage of 14 to 16 foot 
lengths. 

4. Estimated average widths. 

5. Prices F.O.B. cars’ shipping 
point, with name of shipping point. 

6. Advise if you have kiln drying 
facilities. 


Contract Provisions 


Contracts for the lumber purchased 
will contain, in addition to the clauses 
required by law to be incorporated in 
all government purchase contracts 
certain special provisions regarding 
shipment, invoicing and payment, re- 
ports, storage, sorting, inspection, 
variation quantities, kiln drying and 
other processing, billing, terms and 
adustable pricing. 

Help maintain production on these 
vital vehicles! Send bids and inquiries 
to 

M. W. Stark 

Lumber Section 

Motor Vehicle Branch 

Detroit Ordnance District 

1832 National Bank Building 

Detroit, Michigan 





A new concrete floor must be protected from drying 


out for at least 5 days by sprinkling and covering with 
sand or canvas. The forms for a concrete manure pit 


can be seen in the background. 
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This farmer confines his hogs on a concrete floor com- 
bined with a concrete hog wallow. 


Hlustrations from Portland Cement Association. 


Advertising is key to cement sales 


Selling cement for farm con- 
struction work is a proved profit 
activity with A. H. Krouskop & 
Co., retail lumber dealers of Rich- 
land Center, Wis. Managing the 
Krouskop enterprises is Carl 
Barnes, who directs the activities 
of the large retail lumber yard, 
hardwood flooring mill and general 
merchandise store. The retail yard 
is managed by Charles Pratt. 

None of the numerous items in 
the yard and store is merely carried 
in stock. All are sold aggressively, 
and this includes cement of which 
a norma! inventory is two carloads. 
The secret behind the large sales of 
cement to farmers, which annually 
averages between four and _ five 
thousand barrels, is informative ad- 
vertising. The company uses dis- 
play advertising in the county 
dailies regularly, and Mr. Barnes, 
composing the copy himself, lays 
the ads out with mats supplied by 
cement manufacturers. 

“Cement ads, like all other ads,” 
says Mr. Barnes, “have to be prac- 
tical in the sense that they tell the 
customer what he naturally wants 
to know about what you are trying 
to sell him.” 

Currently, cement is being adver- 
tised for two purposes. One of these 
is concrete feeding yards, and the 
other, cement milk houses. Each is 
headed with a line drawing of the 
type of construction it is advertis- 
ing. Below, there follows much 
more text matter than is ordinarily 
considered advisable, but it is this 
text matter, according to Mr. 
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Barnes that really does the selling. 
Experiments over a period of years 
has evolved this kind of ad as the 
most successful for the yard. The 
copy includes a detailed description 
of the yard or milk houses, direc- 
tions for building, complete list of 
materials needed, and cost complete 
with labor. Labor figures are given 
so they can be subtracted in case 
the farmer proposes to do the work 
himself. 

Asked if it was practical to run 
such advertising at a time when 
farmers in the region were busy 
with cultivating and _ harvesting 
crops, and could not take time to 
buy the materials or build cement 
or other structures, Mr. Barnes 
stated that experience has showed 
that the advertising should reach 
the prospects before they are in 
position to do anything. By the 
time the crops have been converted 
into cash, the idea of a cement milk 
house or a concrete feeding yard 
will have been implanted, and the 
selling can begin. 

Practical information to help the 
farmer do his own construction is, 
according to Mr. Barnes, particu- 
larly necessary in the case of ce- 
ment and concrete products. In the 
case of word structures, V-type 
hog houses and round top brooder 
houses, these can best be completely 
constructed in the lumber yard and 
shipped out as a complete unit. 
Generally, this is not true in the 
case of concrete work. The weight 
of the finished structure is too 
great for shipment. Thus, it be- 


comes necessary to do the construc- 
tion on the farm, and with current 
labor shortages, to supply the 
farmer with very complete infor- 
mation regarding quantities of ma- 
terial, methods of mixing, and di- 
rections for making forms. 

The same general policy of giv- 
ing necessary information to the 
reader is followed in the prepara- 
tion of aJl copy. Ads for V-type hog 
houses of which more than 200 are 
sold each spring, as well as ads for 
round top brooder houses, give the 
delivered price. Storm sash and in- 
sulation ads show the amount of 
money saved in fuel costs. 

1942 sales at this yard were the 
best in its long history, and sales 
for the current year are running 
ahead of last year. Prepared feed, 
ready-to-mix feed, coal, paint, roof- 
ing and siding (both asphalt and 
asbestos) have shown great gains 
in the first half of 1943, while 
builders hardware is practically on 
a par with last year’s sales. 

The yard is experiencing the 
common difficulty in obtaining lum- 
ber, but sells what it can get, and 
has developed great volume in the 
specialties through striking the 
right keynote in advertising. One 
partial] solution to the lumber sup- 
ply was an inventory of about one- 
half million feet of hardwood, 
mostly maple. The upper grades 
were sold for war use, then the low- 
ers were taken to the flooring mill, 
and cut up for retail sales. Maple 
corn cribs are not an uncommon 
sight in the area, nor are maple hog 
houses. 
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| ANGELINA 


Angelina is getting set for better than 
y ever postwar service. Another mill Pp; Bl 
=> has been added to the Angelina facili- ne an 
4 ties. Reforestation projects are being 
| carried forward to insure long-time Hardwoods 


operation. On war service now An- 
gelina will be at your service the 
» moment peace is in sight. —— 
F, i i 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVES: 
JOHN H. SHOOK LUMBER COMPANY, 
110 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 


Retail and Industrial Sales ANGELINA COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY, Keltys, Texas 


J LUMBER MFG, CO., Clarksville, T 
A. E. BOATRIGHT LUMBER COMPANY Ronee 3S J. CO., Clarksville, Texas 





DATRIG! \ TROUT CREEK LUMBER CO., Kirbyville, T ANGELINA HARDWOOD CO. 
itt W. Washington St., Chicago, I. NEWTON COUNTY LUMBER CO., Deweyville, Texas Sales Office, Lufkin, Texas 
Railroad and Car Material TEXAS OAK FLOORING CO., Dallas, Texas Mills at Ewing, Tex. and Ferriday. La. 











Reynolds & Manley Lumber Co. 


has complete facilities for production of 


Choice Southern Hardwoods 


Tidewater Red Cypress 
Yellow Pine 


The Reynolds & Manley organiza- 


tion takes especial pride in _ its 
. Members Natl. 





ay ie all offerings of superior lumber. Here 

; As sa., So. 7 are modern manufacturing facili- 
w uc- e . ° 

ers, Inc., So. ties — band mill, dry kilns, com- 
- Cypress. M Se plete planing mill. We can grade- 
2 Assn., Natl. mark and trade-mark. 5 R. R. 

Lbr. Exporters - 
“ Assn. connections. 








: Reynolds & 
. = Manley © 
~ Lumber Company 


r. y SALES OFFICE: 1204 Conway Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
d Savannah, Georgia 


Selling the Products of J. A. MATHIEU, Ltd., Rainy Lake, Ont. 
iS 




















d a Old ways of logging have given place 

: : : to the new. Mill methods have changed. But the 
es y high quality of Polson lumber never has changed. 
B Sitka a ions and Douglas Fir direct from our forests. Rail and water 
ll shipments. 


le : POLSON LUMBER & SHINGLE MILLS 


Division of Polson Logging Co. HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 
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This page has grown tired—as you 
have, too—looking for signs of emerg- 
ing order on the home front. 

Capital ears ached in the unaccus- 
comed silence when Congress wiped its 
hands on its pants, waded out through 
the busted furniture and went home. 
Then the President let go a Sunday 
punch at the Wallace-Jones affair. 
Measured by technical standards of 
Washington rough and tumble, that 
roundhouse swipe was a lulu. Too 
early to say whether it was above or 
below the belt or to estimate the prac- 
tical effects upon foreign purchases 
for war; not too early to guess that 
it marks some sort of change in Wash- 
ington’s administrative atmosphere. 


On the Avenue 


The White House, up to now, seems 
largely to have taken the home front 
for granted; has considered this front 
strong and resourceful enough to run 
itself; has been justified in this belief 
by such evidence as the success of pri- 
vate industry in managing the change- 
over to war production. 

Of course there has been intense 
preoccupation among top administra- 
tors with the fighting war; with the 
dangerous and vastly complicated job 
of fighting an enemy whose chief busi- 
ness for years has been military sci- 
ence. So, when domestic administra- 
tion tangled up, the White House gen- 
erally glanced back just long enough 
to beckon some one and to jerk a hor- 
tatory thumb at the mess. Results, as 
we know too well, were undefined and 
overlapping authority. Able adminis- 
trators had to fight, often against un- 
necessary odds, for the chance to do 
a job. The occasional slicker found a 
golden opportunity to prove that the 
hand is quicker than the eye. 


On the Hill 

In measuring the actions of Con- 
gress, give whatever weight you wish 
to partisan politics; but keep in mind 
that no one in Washington, and thav 
means NO ONE, ever overlooks next 
year’s elections. 

Congress, under pressure of scan- 
dalized constituents, had to do some- 
thing; has tried violently to get the 
administrative ducks lined up in a 
row. In its efforts it sometimes got 
onto doubtful legal grounds; had to 
use clumsy tools. Clumsiest tool has 
been the appropriations committees. 
This giving or withholding of money 
looks, at first glance, like top control 
stuff. But in practice it’s too often 
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worked out like the story of the well- 
meaning pet bear that killed the fly on 
its master’s head with a stone. The 
fly of poor administration needs to be 
swatted; but spare us those dazzling 
collateral effects! 

Under heading, “pressure from the 
people,” add the fact that Congress 
has been deviled to madness by lob- 
bies. And as though the organized 
lobbies were not enough, Congressmen 
have been trying to guess what the 
men in the Armed Services want. 
They’re doubtless right in thinking 
the service men resent domestic labor 
troubles. This helps explain the rush 
to pass the Connally-Smith bill over 
the veto; doesn’t explain the bill, it- 
self. Plenty of members who voted 
for the C-S bill admit, under the rose, 
that it was badly drawn. Example: 
The 30-day cooling-off provision may 
prove more coercive in shrewd labor 
hands than a strike; is a legalized 
threat that if the employer doesn’t 
come to terms promptly he stands to 
lose his plant to the government. 

So whatever you think of the bill, 
mark it down as a prophesy of a sol- 
dier lobby; one so potent it gets 
minded by Congress even before it’s 
organized. 

Also mark down the fact that, with 
all its efforts, Congress has accom- 
plished little directly in straightening 
out the administrative snarls. Indi- 
rectly it probably has accomplished a 
great deal. But despite the fights with 
the umpire, the wild pitches and the 
runners caught off base, Congress has 
a mighty good batting record so far 
as the foreign war is concerned. It’s 
asked no partisan questions there. 


Critical Time 


By law and by American tradition, 
the way to correct Federal adminis- 
tration is for the top administrator to 
take it in hand. Rumor is that the 
President intends to do this; not by 
further patching and improvising but 
by a thorough job from exact policies 
to exact execution. Will he do it? 
Hope long deferred maketh the heart 
sick; but let us hope. 

Note three items for your current 
history book. Passage of the labor 
bill over the veto, they say, jarred the 
Chief into some understanding that 
the home front doesn’t do well on a 
step-child diet. The Chester Davis 
resignation, they say also, jarred him 
into some realization that able admin- 
istrators can not function, and will 
not try for long, without rationally 








drawn top policies and reasonable sup- 
port. The slicker type, of course, loves 
such a situation; finds it made exactly 
to his hand. And, finally, the Wallace- 
Jones shocker seems to mark the ac- 
tive return of the White House to 
domestic matters. Decide for your- 
self if it’s auspicious. 

However, discount most of the ru- 
mors that the administrative burned- 
out bearings are due to back-stage 
juntas and riots among top-flight ad- 
ministrators. There have been seri- 
ous personal frictions, and we’ve men- 
tioned a couple. They could have been 
avoided. But Byrnes and Vinson and 
Baruch go along with the President. 
Brown at the moment is out of favor 
with the public; but he works to the 
best of his ability with the White 
House. Hopkins has done nothing 
with the home front for months; has 
a killing job, dealing with foreign 
military supplies and the diplomatic 
labors involved. Rosenman is sick and 
not active in Washington. Frankfur- 
ter hasn’t been in the White House, 
save for a few perfunctory social 
events, for a year. 


What to Do 


Pass by, for the moment, the par- 
tisan stuff in Congress; and note that 
what remains of Congressional anger 
has to do chiefly with this egregious 
administration muddle on the second- 
ary level. If the President straight- 
ens this out—and no one else has 
much of a chance to do it—he can 
work in reasonable harmony with the 
Hill. Byrnes and Vinson are old Con- 
gressional hands. This riotous Con- 
gress will have done its bit if its hell- 
raising has convinced the Avenue that 
the home front can’t be separated 
from the foreign front. 

You can’t do much about the Presi- 
dent; but you can see your Congress- 
man when he’s home. Let him talk. 
Ask him questions that are real ques- 
tions. Ask them because you want to 
know. Make it clear that winning the 
war comes first. It comes first with 
him, too; but he’ll be fortified for 
sober legislation if he knows you’re 
measuring him by that yardstick. 
This summer can be the most impor- 
tant period of our times; for good or 
for ill. If it’s to be for good, then the 
executive and legislative branches 
have got to establish a rational rela- 
tionship. It must start somewhere, 
and it may as well start in Congress. 
So talk to your Congressman like a 
friend and neighbor. 


July 24, 1943, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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Pressure for space in the anniver- 
sary issue forced omission of depart- 
ments. So, for the record, a few items 
you doubtless already know about. 
First, the long expected RMPR-215, 
setting up price formulas for lumber, 
shingles and lath in the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, the city of Alexandria 
and Fairfax and Arlington counties of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan (lower peninsula) and Illi- 
nois. Similar formulas should be is- 
sued soon for the remainder of the 
country; probably within a few days 
or a few weeks. 

The regulation applies to wholesale 
distribution yards and to CPA con- 
tract yards as well as to retail estab- 
lishments. The order is long and com- 
plex; so get a copy and study it with 
care. 


Price Formulas 


Price formulas for wholesale dis- 
tribution yards, CPA contract yards 
and the wholesale type of retail sales 
are identical. Each consists of f. o. b. 
mill maximum price; plus inbound 
transportation charges; plus a $5 
“handling charge” (or 30 cents a 
square for shingles or 60 cents a thou- 
sand pieces for lath); plus ten percent 
of all the above items. 

Formula for sales out of retail 
stock, other than “wholesale type’, 
carries the first three items; mill 


price, transportation and _ handling 
charge. But the percentage markup 
is different. For quantities of 1,000 


feet or less, the markup is 50 percent. 
For quantities over a thousand feet, 
there are two different percentages. 
“Lower bracket” items, 30 percent; 
“upper bracket” items, 40 percent. 
Lower bracket items are in general 
the common grades; although the divi- 
sion point differs in different species 
and is determined in part by lengths 
and sizes. 

If a sale of lumber or shingles, or a 
combination of the two, amounts to 
less than $7.50, add ten percent of the 
total. There is a leveling-off formula 
in all these prices, to avoid fractions. 
It is our understanding that in sales 
amounting to less than $7.50 the lev- 
eling off is done before the ten per- 
cent is added. 

The ruling contains a list of basing 
points for the figuring of freight 
charges. The three percent tax on 
freight may be passed on as part of 
the inbound transportation charges. 

All these formulas are in a sense 
temporary; will be supplanted in time 
by dollars-and-cents prices. 


Fir Premium 


OPA has amended RMPR-26 to per- 
mit lumber distribution yards, includ- 
ing retail yards, to pass on to their 
buyers the $3.50 a thousand premium 
on three upper grades of fir boards— 
select merchantable, No. 1 common 
and No. 2 common—and the $1.50 a 
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thousand premium on No. 3 common. 
Producers complying with WPB Cut- 
ting Directive No. 31 are permitted 
to add these amounts to their mill 
ceilings. Technically, only those dis- 
tribution yards operating under MPR- 
215 are permitted to pass on these in- 
creases to their customers. Some yards 
still calculate their prices under 
GMPR; but OPA states it expects that 
soon all yards will be brought under 
MPR-215. 

Most fir boards are bought by the 
government or are used in industrial 
production and packaging of agricul- 
tural commodities; hence, OPA says, 
this regulation will not add to the 
cost of living. 


L&LP Division Reorganized 


J. Philip Boyd, Director of the Lum- 
ber and Lumber Products Division, 
WPB, has announced a reorganization 
of the Division and the appointment 
of additional staff members “to obtain 
maximum production and best distri- 
bution for war and essential civilian 
needs.” 

Mathias W. Niewenhous, Niewen- 
hous Co., Inc., New York, is Deputy 
Director. Henry Clepper, executive 
secretary of the Society of American 
Foresters, is Chief of the Program 
Branch. Harold E. Holman is Acting 
Chief of the Operations Branch; has 
had much logging and lumbering ex- 
perience in the Southwest. J. N. Win- 
ton, Winton Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
and Amador Lumber Co., California, 
is Chief of the Marketing Control 
Branch. 

Albert C. Cline heads the Require- 
ments Section, Program Branch; is on 
leave from Harvard University. Don 
A. Campbell, who operated his own 
retail and building business in Louis- 
ville, heads the Lumber Distribution 
and Conservation Section and is 
Deputy Chief of the Marketing Con- 
trol Branch. Jack Oliver, long a re- 
tailer in Springfield, Mass., continues 
as Special Assistant to the Director. 
Other officials of the Division are Ed- 
ward J. Fishbaugh, Walter L. Clark, 
Clifford T. Melander, Robert C. Mor- 
row, Clifford P. Setter, Chris A. 
Walker, Francis Palms, Jr., and Wil- 
liam A. Stewart. 

The technical advisory Staff in- 
cludes John Foley, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, consultant on lumber 
specifications; Kerry Emmons, Missis- 
sippi Valley Hardwood Co., Memphis, 
and Three Rivers Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Jonesville, La., consultant on 
hardwoods; and Frost Snyder, Van- 
couver Plywood Co., consultant on 
plywood. 


Jitters 


This story comes from Secretary 
Slagle, of the Indiana association, via 
Ed. Libbey of the NRLDA. 

There was a stampede to buy lum- 
ber from Indianapolis retail yards; 
buyers forming in queues, something 
like the shoe-store perfomance when 
the coupons were about to expire. 








Probably all the customers had some 
specific items in mind; but many acted 
as though ready to buy almost any- 
thing the yards had for sale. 

Story had gotten around, it seems, 
that the gov’t was about to stop all 
retail sales of lumber. No one seemed 
to know where he’d heard about it. 
One man said the story was in a news- 
paper. Couldn’t remember which pa- 
per. Another said he’d heard it from 
a carpenter. 

A telephone call reached Don Camp- 
bell, L&LPB, of the War Production 
Board. Don thought somebody was 
kidding somebody. When convinced 
that panic sales really were going on, 
he assured all and sundry that any 
one who thought the government in- 
tended to stop all retail sales, then or 
in the future, was “nutty as a fruit 
cake.” 

The story at least is an exhibit of 
the power of panic rumor in any field. 


Industry Statistics 

Without saying more about it than 
just this, the industry is somewhat 
confused by figures on lumber produc- 
tion by the government. 

For many years the industry has 
gathered its own production statistics; 
has worked out the method on exact 
and accepted statistical principles; has 
found the figures dependable. 

Public foresters, it seems, wanted 
the tables set up in different ways; 
for example, asked for complete pro- 
duction analysis by species as well as 
by areas. The factor that has caused 
some misunderstanding is the policy 
followed by public foresters of com- 
paring the production of any given 
month with that of the previous 
month; not with the corresponding 
month of the previous year. 

Lumbering is a seasonal industry; 
follows a production curve that is 
roughly similar, year after year. Ex- 
ample: Production normally rises dur- 
ing the first half of the year; drops 
during the second half. May produc- 
tion this year may be well ahead of 
April production and yet, compared 
with May of last year, show a decline. 

In addition to this factor, the pub- 
lic foresters generally show a larger 
production than the industry statisti- 
cians can find. The importance of com- 
plete accuracy is clear. Over-optimis- 
tic reports could induce the industry 
to relax its efforts; could convince 
governmental control agencies that 
the national quota is being met and 
thus influence them to allocate less 
manpower, operating supplies, food 
for workers and the rest. The indus- 
try would like to believe it is produc- 
ing up to quota; reluctantly concludes 
it is not and that its own lower figures 
are correct; fears that productjon fac- 
tors and prospects are not good; 
thinks that every possible effort is 
necessary if lumber needs are to be 
met this year. 

Latest available 


reports indicate 


that some 27 percent of the country’s 
sawmills are idle for other than sea- 
sonal causes. 
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Post War Construction 


Despite the tremendous war-plant 
construction program of the past 
three years and despite the anticipated 
surplus-plant problem of the postwar 
era, F. W. Dodge Corporation antici- 
pates a larger volume of industrial 
plant construction during the ten 
years following the war than in the 
1930-1939 decade. The estimated in- 
crease of the postwar decade over the 
pre-war decade is about 30 percent, in 
terms of 1940 dollars. 

Expectation of postwar demand is 
based upon the currently accumulat- 
ing deferred demand for new plant ca- 
pacity in unexpanded civilian-goods 
industries: food products, paper and 
pulp, printing and publishing, stone, 
glass and clay products, textiles, re- 
frigerators and cold storage, lumber 
and woodworking, leather and leather- 
working, railroad shops, etc. In spite 
of greatly increased demands for their 
products, this group of non-war indus- 
tries has shown a declining volume of 
new plant construction since October 
1941, when first restrictions were 
placed upon non-essential civilian con- 
struction of all kinds; the decline 
from 1941 to 1942 was 31 percent. In 
peacetime, through prosperity and de- 
pressions, this non-war industry group 
invests 50 percent more annually in 
new plant facilities than does the war 
industry group. 

Analysis of the war-plant construc- 
tion of 1941, 1942 and 1943 indicated 
that about three eighths of the total, 
measured in dollar value, represents 
new capacity for chemicals and allied 
products (exclusive of ammunition 
and explosives), petroleum refining, 
iron and steel, non-ferrous metals and 
their products, etc. According to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, the 
expanded facilities in these categories 
are not necessarily beyond peacetime 
requirements. 

The other five eighths of the war- 
plant program consists of facilities for 
aircraft, aircraft engines, parts and 
accessories, ship construction and re- 
pair, ammunition, shells, bombs, ex- 
plosives, ammunition loading and as- 
sembling, military combat vehicles, 
etc.; the expanded facilities of this 
group are stated by the Department 
of Commerce to be clearly beyond 
peacetime reqiurements. It is obvious 
that a sizable proportion of the facili- 
ties for making explosives and loading 
and assembling ammunition will be 
scrapped, and that some such plants 
may possibly be kept for future needs, 
but remaining idle until such needs 
arise. Shipyards are obviously not 
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adaptable for manufacturing uses. 

Thomas S. Holden, president of the 
Dodge Corporation, commenting on 
his organization’s studies of postwar 
industrial construction, said: 

“Many manufacturers of essential 
consumer goods have had to step up 
production greatly without the addi- 
tional plant space that would have 
been justified in ordinary times by 
such an increased demand for their 
products as has actually occurred. 
Furthermore, since the demand for 
consumer goods, here and abroad, is 
more than likely to be overwhelmingly 
greater in the postwar years than 
ever before in our history, it is safe 
to conclude that a very considerable 
deferred demand for additional plants 
for non-war industries is now accumu- 
lating. There is also likely to be a 
need for plant capacity to fabricate 
new products made of new synthetic 
materials, light metals and other new 
peacetime products. This demand will 
of necessity be met in large part by 
new construction. Some surplus war 
plants will be convertible to the post- 
war needs of non-war industries, but 
many of these needs will be so spe- 
cialized as to character and as to 
strategic locations that they will de- 
mand new designs and new buildings.” 

The Dodge study also points out 
that machine tools and machinery will 
be needed in the postwar period for 
reconverting war plants to peacetime 
production, for making new models 
and new products, for replacement of 
machines which are now rapidly wear- 
ing out through overtime operation 
and lack of adequate maintenance, and 
to meet urgent reconstruction de- 
mands of foreign countries. To meet 
these demands, it is estimated that the 
United States output of processing 
and fabricating machinery might av- 
erage in the first ten postwar years 35 
to 40 percent more, in 1940 dollars, 
than in the pre-war decade 1930-1939. 


Post-War Homes 


The United States Savings and 
Loan League is predicting that the 
single-family home will be even more 
dominant in the post-war period than 
it was before the war. In 1941, the 
final year of the between-wars period, 
more single-family homes were built 
than in any previous year of record; 
this for non-farm areas. The League 
believes the trend will continue. One 
fact of some importance has been the 
popularity of victory § gardening. 
People like to raise food; think of food 
production as part of the security rep- 
resented by home owning. Soldiers 
and soldiers’ wives have learned in the 


hard way the value of security and of 
family privacy. 

The League urges its member as- 
sociations to prepare now to meet and 
to foster this growing desire, both 
among service men and civilians, for 
detached homes and suitable grounds. 
In 1941 the single-family homes ac- 
counted for more than 85 percent of 
the housing units built that year. 


Private Contracting 


FPHA Commissioner Herbert Em- 
merich has announced that since July, 
1940, contracts for war housing pro- 
jects let to private contractors amount 
to more than $1,800,000,000. Federal 
war housing contracts are let on a 
competitive basis to responsible pri- 
vate bidders. The interest of private 
contractors in this type of construc- 
tion is growing; indicated by the 
greatly increased number of bids re- 
ceived during recent months. 


War Housing Sales 


WPB and NHA have modified regu- 
lations controlling the sale of pri- 
vately financed war housing. A 
builder may sell up to one-third of 
the total dwelling units in all projects 
which he has placed under construc- 
tion, in any one war housing area, un- 
der WPB priorities applied for on or 
after Feb. 10, 1943. Remaining units 
must be held for rental; but they may 
be sold to eligible war worker occu- 
pants after two months’ rental occu- 
pancy, at the option of the tenant. 
Previously, such units had to be rented 
for four months before sale was al- 
lowed. One reason stated for the 
change is the desire to stimulate pri- 
vately financed production of war 
housing and to reduce correspondingly 
the need for publicly-financed housing. 
Sales of units under the one-third rule 
must be made within 15 days after 
the FHA makes it final inspection; 
otherwise they become subject to the 
two-month rental requirement. 


Non-Farm Mortgages 


During May, recordings of non- 
farm mortgages of $20,000 or less 
amounted to $327,092,000, a 6% gain 
over April and marking the third con- 
secutive month in which mortgage ac- 
tivity has increased, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration reported. 

The May total was about 6% below 
the figure for the same month last 
year and 25% less than in May 1941, 
largely reflecting the shrinkage in 
construction loans. 

Mutual savings banks reported the 
largest proportionate gain for the 
month, which was 16%; other types of 
lenders experienced rises of 4% to 
9%. Savings and loan associations ac- 
counted for about % of the May re- 
cordings. Individual lenders and the 
bank and trust company groups fol- 
lowed with 21% and 20% of the ag- 
gregate. 

For the first 5 months of 1943, re- 
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year and 24% less than in 1941. De- 
clines of more than 26% from 1942 
were reported by insurance compa- 
nies, commercial banks and mutual 
savings banks, while the total for in- 
dividuals dropped only 1%. Among 
institutional lenders, savings and loan 
associations showed the greatest re- 
sistance to the general decline with 
an amount only 14% less than in 1942. 


Home Purchases 


During May, loans made by savings 
and loan associations to finance the 
purchase of existing homes totaled 
$68,000,000, their highest monthly 
figure for that purpose since such re- 
ports were first compiled in 1936, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administra- 
tion reported. In the first five months 
of this year, their volume of home 
purchase loans was 22 percent higher 
than in the same period of a year ago. 

The growing demand for existing 
houses is explained by restrictions on 
new construction under the war hous- 
ing program, the Bank Administration 
pointed out. 

The total of loans for all purposes 
made by savings and loan associations 
during May reached $100,000,000, the 
highest figure since December, 1941. 
This was a gain of 2 percent over 
April and 6 percent over May 1942. 

Loans by these associations for 
other purposes than home purchase 
have declined sharply from pre-war 
levels, with the exception of those 
made to refinance old mortgages. Re- 
financing loans during the first five 
months of 1943 exceeded those of the 
same period last year by 3 percent, 
but were 18 percent and 14 percent 
respectively, below the comparable 
months of 1940 and 1941. Construction 
loans were 62 percent under the 
corresponding months of 1942 and 
76 percent less than in 1941. Total 
loans by these institutions for the 
January-May period were 7 percent 
below the 1941 figure. 


Real Estate Prices 


Real estate prices in this country 
will maintain at least their wartime 
highs when peace is won and are 
likely to rise even more, in the opin- 
ion of Carl F. Distelhorst, assistant 
vice president of the United States 
Savings and Loan League, writing in 
the just off the press July issue of 
Savings and Loans, official publication 
of the League. He bases his con- 
clusion chiefly on belief that the full 
force of inflationary factors will not 
be felt until after Victory. Possibility 
of at least five years of higher prices 
on residential real estate is fore- 
shadowed. 

“Currently higher prices for resi- 
dential properties reflect the cheaper 
dollar, and further depreciation in that 
dollar will spell even higher prices,” 
writes Mr. Distelhorst. “Even when 
cheaper dollars are used however, 
there has to be a continuing and active 
demand to maintain prices. Here is 
what has happened. Three years ago, 
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according to census figures, 14,000,000 
or about half of the nation’s non-farm 
households reported earnings of less 
than $100 per month, and were able 
to pay only up to $25 a month for 
housing. By 1942 8,500,000 of these 
families had been added to the group 
which can afford to pay more than 
$25 a month for rent or home owner- 
ship. 

“Investment and speculative inter- 
ests have been gradually becoming 
more active. For such purchasers, 
rent control has proved less of a 
deterrent than was expected, for they 
are more concerned with principal 
appreciation than with income. There 
is ample evidence that this was also 
the case in the inflationary boom of 
the 1920’s. 

“In the meantime, supply continues 
to fall farther behind demand because 
new construction has been curtailed. 
Institutionally held real estate is rap- 
idly being liquidated, releasing fur- 
ther pressure from the market. 

“One other factor yet to be con- 
sidered is the trend of material and 
construction costs. The combined 
construction cost index of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration has 
shown an increase in excess of 20 
percent over 1940 even though ceiling 
prices have been placed on some of 
the materials. This suggests that cur- 
rent market prices for residential 
properties have not risen far, if at 
all out of line. Higher than present 
prices may willingly be paid by those 
who anticipate that construction costs 
will be higher after the war. 

“Dollars will be cheapened further 
after the war and prices will rise 
higher as has always been the case 
after every major war. In addition 
there will be tremendous pressure to 
release controls over prices and ra- 
tioning, not only because of the desire 
to be free from government controls, 
but also because it will soon be real- 
ized that freedom in pricing is an 
essential incentive for capacity pro- 
duction and full employment. 

“Progress in prefabricated housing, 
as with every new industry, will prob- 
ably be gradual and the number of 
such units erected in the early years 
will be small in relation to the 
existing 28,000,000 residential units in 
non-farm areas—too small to have a 
depressing effect on existing prices 
except in isolated cases. 

“Talk of 1,000,000 new units per 
year also raises questions as to the 
effect this volume would have on 
prices. In the first place, this figure 
will probably not be reached in the 
first year after the war and may 
require two or three years. Secondly, 
there is a tremendous backlog of 
demand which will require an equally 
tremendous volume of new building 
before the saturation point is reached. 
Based on an average use life of 50 
years per dwelling unit, annual urban 
replacement requirements alone should 
approximate 500,000, which is the 
annual average of new construction 
over the last 20 years. The recent 





and long-term accumulated demand for 


housing which is supported by a 
higher level of earnings plus the most 
liberal financing terms in history will 
not be saturated in one, two or three 
years of active construction. As long 
as demand exceeds supply, prices 
should hold up and until better balance 
is reached such prices are apt to run 
ahead of construction costs.” 


War Housing 


More than $360,000,000 in contract 
agreements with private construction 
companies for publicly financed war 
housing projects were closed by the 
Federal Public Housing Authority in 
the first five months of 1943. 

These awards are part of a total 
of more than $1,808,285,000 represent- 
ing 1,900 prime contracts for war 
housing entered into between the 
Federal Government and private con- 
tractors since July, 1940. The great 
majority of all publicly financed war 
housing authorized by the National 
Housing Agency is assigned to the 
FPHA for development. 

Contracts during this emergency 
period have called for the construction 
of 607,843 dwellings, comprising fam- 
ily, dormitory and trailer accommoda- 
tions for workers in war industry 
centers. Many individual firms have 
received general contracts and the 
number of subcontractors participat- 
ing in such essential construction 
work runs into the thousands. Indi- 
viduals and companies which supply 
materials, equipment and services for 
the builders and operation of housing 
projects also number in the thousands. 


Expect Building Boom 


Officers of 146 firms in Minneapolis, 
asked to estimate their post-war mar- 
kets in a survey conducted by the 
Minneapolis Research Bureau, pre- 
dicted that 3,200 families will build 
new homes and that 18,000 families 
will paint their residences. Executives 
of 115 of the firms said they expected 
a business boom and were already 
preparing for it. It was revealed 
that 54 companies are preparing to 
put new productions on the market, 36 
will offer new services of various kinds 
and 22 are developing new processes 
for post-war use. 

The survey showed that 7,500 fami- 
lies are likely to put new roofing on 
their dwellings, 13,000 will decorate 
the interiors of their homes, and 4,400 
will add new rooms or sun porches. 
New bathrooms will be added by 4,700 
families, it was estimated; 23,000 
families will make changes in heating 
equipment, 19,000 will renovate baths, 
20,000 will make general repairs, 4,000 
will install new plumbing, 11,000 will 
repair plumbing, 5,200 will refinish 
floors, 1,200 will remodel the exteriors 
of their homes, 900 will finish attics, 
6,800 will landscape their grounds, 
22,000 will buy yard equipment and 
machinery and 3,300 will improve their 
home lighting systems. 
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Letter to a Wholesaler 


Dear Friend XXXXXX,— 

It has happened at last,—I have 
finally been regimented out of busi- 
ness. Held on with a breathless grip 
as long as I could. Now, I’ve decided 
to let my shirt tail touch my back 
once more,—be rocked in that cradle- 
to-the-grave Utopia with the rest of 
humanity. ; 

Last Fall, when the Government 
practically commandeered my yard 
for their expansions in Memphis,— 
airport, naval bases, WAAC quarters, 
WOP housing, etc., ete., etc.—I al- 
most overtaxed myself to fill orders, 
carry out their demands, and endure 
the labor crack-up. Finally I got so 
short-handed, green-handed and long- 
winded that I just threw up my hands. 
Now, my yard has nothing but odds 
and ends, mostly ends,—and my mills 
are idle. Not a soul, white or black, 
hungry enough to work. All eating 
from the various swill pails in Wash- 
ington,—Army dependents, Child Wel- 
fare, Veteran’s Widows, Old Age, and 
what have you. 

I have several million feet of tim- 
ber, own the land under it, and if I 
can manage to pay the taxes, will 
just let ’er stand till Hitler and Tojo 
holler “calf rope.” It is beyond hu- 
man endurance to try to carry on in 
the face of existing conditions. It 
would require extra bookkeepers, 
stenographers, lawyers, brain special- 
ists, and nurses if I attempted to con- 
tinue making five or six quarterly 
reports,—wages and hours, social se- 
curity, severance, sales, and income 
taxes,—to say nothing of how strain- 
ning on the eyes to read acres and 
acres of that fine print that informs 
you of the only method by which you 
will be able to keep away from Al- 
catraz. 

Too, my mail route has developed 
into a first class freight route. Mail 
is five times heavier, with gas and 
rubber restrictions, together with un- 
necessary, and I mean UNNECES- 
SARY notices daily going to every 
box from the County Seat, State 
Capitol, and National throne of dicta- 
tion. The patrons are frustrated and 
stampeded so they fill the boxes with 
money orders, letters, and pennies. 
You should see me licking stamps by 
the hour when I get back to the office 
every day. 

No, the floods have not descended 
upon us. We are right in the throes 
of a particular brand of Dixie heat, 
coupled with a drouth that is making 
Churchill’s ’taters look like they 
wouldn’t choose to lend-lease. The 
Mexican beetle is gorging on the rest 
of the garden stuff, so, it may be 
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there will be little need for so many 
ration books after all. 

I have enjoyed your breezy letters 
over these many months. They were 
like stumbling on to the water hole 


in a desert. In fact, I prized them 
so highly I have every one of them 
in the file. I threatened to answer 
each as soon as received, but never 
found time to carry out my threats. 
If, and when, the clouds pass and the 
sun peeps through again, and I get 
the courage to make more lumber, I 
will remember there is a fine gentle- 
man by the name of XXXXXX who 
can sell it for me. I appreciate your 
friendship, and our past dealings will 
always be pleasant memories for me. 
Your friend, 
a. &, RAAREX. 


Gets Lumber 


Gentlemen: 

It may be interesting to you to 
learn that the first issue received on 
my trial subscription of several 
months ago, contained some informa- 
tion on Priorities that enabled me to 
obtain a shipment of lumber that I 
needed, and probably could not have 
secured without making use of the 
course suggested by the “AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.” 

Yours very truly, 
Howard L. Stringer. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


About Ceilings 


Gentlemen: 

I have enjoyed your editorials and 
suggestions on the various hard hit 
divisions of the lumber fraternity and 
your position has been well taken. 

The mistake made was that an im- 
mediate ceiling was not clamped down 
on everything within a few days after 
Pearl Harbor. I mean not only lum- 
ber but wages, farm products, all 
other commodities, rents, services and 
every item that goes into living costs 
or business of all kinds. Here and 
there some adjustments would have 
been necessary but that feature could 
have been handled in stride and the 
wide fluctuations now prevailing 
would not have resulted. 

I have not, since the close of World 
War 1, seen a more difficult situation 
exist than now confronts many seg- 
ments of the lumber fraternity. 

I have suggested to the OPA Wash- 
ington office that they grant the 
wholesalers and commission men of 
the lumber industry the right to add 
to ceiling prices their 5% or 8%; if 
the consumers of lumber don’t want 
to pay this added cost, it is entirely 
their right as it has always been to 


go out and seek the stocks they need 
in any manner they wish. Many fac- 
tories and lumber consumers are more 
than willing to pay for someone seek- 
ing out and obtaining them their 
lumber needs, and the wholesale and 
commission men are the logical ones 
to perform this service now as they 
have always done in the past. 

Suggestions to Washington, how- 
ever, do not obtain results and the 
situation keeps getting worse rather 
than better. 


Paul B. Berry. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


House of the Future 


Dear Sir: 

Thank you for your letter of the 
8th, and we will try to cooperate in 
any leads on salvage lumber you can 
develop in our territory. We ran 
down a rumor that a large amount 
of leftover lumber might be obtained 
at Coffeyville, Kansas. Our investi- 
gator found nothing but short ends, 
full of nails, and liberally mixed with 
plasterboard and trash. So much for 
that. 

This morning we get a new rumor 
—a lot of lumber at some place in 
Utah where to satisfy regulations you 
give $1.00 per M to the Red Cross, 
otherwise no charge. This one sounds 
like pure baloney. Our informant says 
he wired Washington, but can’t get an 
answer. 

Regarding the other matter dis- 
cussed in your letter. I am not sure 
any great harm is done by these fanci- 
ful predictions of the “Future Amer- 
ican Home.” It’s all guess-work any- 
how. In my own case, I have a strong 
aversion to hearing any badly in- 
formed person spout off, and particu- 
larly, in hot weather I want to knock 
them cold by verbal violence. There’s 
no money in it, but a lot of pleasure. 

The “House Beautiful, etc.” maga- 
zines are full of such tripe now. For 
instance, we are told how perfect heat 
will be made to come out of the floors 
and walls, no more dust, no more 
corners to bump the baby’s head, paint 
will be perfect and non-peeling, wall- 
paper will be everlasting and wash- 
able. 

The trouble is the same trouble as 
if a guy’s wife goes to the movies 
every day and the guy doesn’t look 
like Clark Gable nor have the suave 
manners of Adolph Menjou. He 
suffers by comparison. And if some- 
body doesn’t tell the truth about the 
future of American houses, the public 
is due for an awful let down. They'll 
be expecting something that just isn’t 
so. 
So with all sincerity, I say: Nuts 
to your reporter and all his like who 
want it to read, “Be it ever so humble 
there is no place like home providing 
it isn’t over ten years old and has 
two baths and a maid’s room!” 

A. T. Brink. 
Tri-State Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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APPALACHIAN HARDWOOD OPERATORS 
HOLD PRODUCTION CLINIC 


Reading from a prepared report of 
the Emergency War Committee for 
Production of Appalachian Lumber, 
H. E. Everley, Manager Trade Exten- 
sion Department of the Appalachian 
Hardwood Manufacturers, Inc., key- 
noted the Appalachian Hardwood Pro- 
duction Clinie in Cincinnati on June 
25 with the opening statements that 
“Appalachian Hardwood production is 
declining at an alarming rate. The sit- 
uation is grave and is becoming more 
critical daily. If the present deter- 
rents to lumber production in this 
area are not removed immediately, 
they will prove disastrous to the Gov- 
ernment’s hardwood procurement pro- 
gram, as well as to the Appalachian 
lumber industry.” 

Presided over by M. W. Stark and 
assisted by Carl Clendening, president 
and secretary-manager respectively of 
AHMI, the Clinic got under way be- 
fore more than 100 Appalachian oper- 
ators, several Governmental agency 
executives, and representatives of the 
National and other sectional Hard- 
wood organizations. Intense interest 
in the problems at hand was demon- 
strated all through the one-day war 
conference, both by the speakers and 
from the floor, and it was decided 
that concentrated action on the part 
of all Hardwood associations and 
committees combined would _ give 
greater help to the Appalachian area 
in achieving desired cooperation 
necessary from Governmental agen- 
cies to speed up production. 

Mr. Stark, who is on leave of ab- 
sence from W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, and cur- 
rently in charge of lumber procure- 
ment for the Motor Vehicle Branch 
in the Detroit Ordnance District, to- 
gether with all other speakers of the 
day having knowledge of the manner 
in which Washington checks on man- 
power shortages and critical areas, 
stressed the fact that it was vital for 
each and every operator to continue 
placing his requests for men through 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. Whether or not the operators re- 
ceived action or any help through 
USES, it was declared necessary to 
do this as these are the records re- 
ferred to in Washington to show 
areas that have “easy labor condi- 
tions” or where there are critical 
shortages. 

The recently formed Emergency 
War Committee for Production of Ap- 
palachian Lumber is composed of Roy 
E. Pope, Ashland, Ky., Chairman; E. 
M. Bonner, Cincinnati; W. W. Crous- 
horn, Pisgah Forest, N. C.; Luther O. 
Griffith, Huntington, W. Va.; Jos. J. 
Linehan, Cincinnati; J. W. Mayhew, 
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Columbus, Ohio and Emmett P. 
Vaughn, Knoxville, Tenn. During the 
month of May, a survey of the Ap- 
palachian region was made and every 
operator of consequence was person- 
ally interviewed. Factual information 
was obtained on current production 
and stocks; a tabulation was made of 
manpower shortage and troubles, dif- 
ficulties in obtaining needed supplies 
and equipment, together with current 
problems facing individual operators 
due to rising costs in respect to pres- 
ent ceiling prices. 

The Committee’s report brought out 
that in 1941, production of Appa- 
lachian lumber’ was _ 1,424,000,000 
feet, the highest in recent years. This 
production began to recede early in 
1942 due to abnormally bad weather 
and the 1942 figure was 1,343,000,000 
feet. However, the report continued 
to show that for the first four months 
of 1943 this lower production figure 
had already declined 23 percent and 
estimates were given that production 
would be down 40 to 50 percent by 
August lst. “Loss of production now 
is particularly alarming,” the report 
continued, “in view of the fact that 
hardwood stocks never were lower in 
recent history of the Appalachian 
lumber industry than they are at pres- 
ent (June, 1943).” 

Insufficient manpower was given as 
the principal deterrent to lumber pro- 
duction in this region, with men going 
to the higher wage ‘war-born’ indus- 
tries, with the loss of part-time farm 
employees who can get draft defer- 
ment by working full time on farms, 
and with the induction of both key- 
men and common laborers into the 
Armed Forces. “The average loss of 
labor by Appalachian operators to 
competing industry, Government con- 
struction projects, Armed Forces and 
farming, is 37 percent in the woods 
operations and 17 percent in the mills, 
with the loss rate increasing daily”, 
the report indicated. 

It was also pointed out in this re- 
port that a decline in labor efficiency 
has seriously affected production, as 
had difficulty in obtaining equipment 
such as trucks, tractors and parts. 

Inadequate lumber prices came in 
for a denouncement as a disturbing 
factor on the production front, it be- 
ing reported that manufacturing costs 
have increased 27 percent since June, 
1942, when the OPA maximum Appa- 
lachian lumber prices were _ estab- 
lished. Aware of the dangers of in- 
flation, the committee declared that 
profit margins for many lumber items 
have disappeared and others will soon 
be liquidated. As a further criterion 
of this, mention was made of the cur- 
rent OPA log price regulation, rolling 
back these prices to those in effect as 


of October, 1942, and this is causing 
many mills to shut down or curtail 
production due to lack of logs at these 
prices, thus raising costs through 
lower production. 

To the end that the Appalachian 
lumber industry be placed on an effi- 
cient production schedule, the Emerg- 
ency War Committee suggested a 
7-point program of corrective meas- 
ures, asking Government officials to 
give serious and sympathetic consid- 
eration to the following: (1) Prevent 
further recruiting of logging and saw- 
mill labor by neighboring war indus- 
tries and by the Government for ord- 
nance and construction projects; (2) 
Grant lumber producers permission to 
pay sufficient wages to obtain an ade- 
quate labor supply; (3) Adjust lum- 
ber prices upward sufficiently to bring 
them in fair relationship to produc- 
tion costs; (4) Place employees of 
lumber producers for the war effort in 
the same draft deferment status as is 
now extended to agricultural workers; 
(5). Return to the industry, upon re- 
quest of the lumbermen, all key men 
who have been inducted into the 
Armed Forces but who have not been 
sent abroad; (6) Provide the lumber 
industry with sufficient supplies and 
equipment; (7) Coordinate more close- 
ly and efficiently the activity of Gov- 
ernment agencies dealing with lumber 
production problems, to the end the 
lumber industry and the Government’s 
lumber needs will be more effectively 
served. 

J. Philip Boyd, Director, Lumber 
and Lumber Products Division of 
WPB addressed the Clinic and told 
the operators there is an overall 
shortage of manpower and every indi- 
cation points to the shortage increas- 
ing rather than getting better, in 
spite of all that is being done. The 
same troubles exist for all basic raw 
materials industries, Mr. Boyd re- 
marked, where these industries are in 
competition for labor with the war- 
born industries. He expressed satis- 
faction in the efforts of the Emer- 
gency War Production committee, and 
the Clinic, getting together to work 
out the best possible program and as- 
sured the operators that all possible 
assistance would be given them. Mr. 
Boyd did not hold out any hope, how- 
ever, that the Armed Forces would re- 
turn many, if any, men to industry, 
nor that farm-labor deferment would 
be extended to the lumber industry as 
that entailed Congressional action. 

K. L. Emmons, a Hardwood manu- 
facturer of Memphis and recently ap- 
pointed to the “Hardwood Section” of 
WPB, addressed the Clinic briefly and 
off the record, as he has been in 
Washington such a short time he was 
not in position to speak authorita- 
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tively. A representative of the Pri- 
orities division forecast gasoline re- 
strictions shortly for the entire coun- 
try, same as now in effect in Eastern 
states, due to rubber shortage and 
transportation difficulties. He also 
urged the operators to anticipate their 
requirements of equipment as far in 
advance as possible. 

John B. Veach, an Appalachian 
operator in Robbinsville, North Caro- 
lina and currently with the Navy 
Lumber Coordinating Unit, told of the 
increasing dunnage problem facing 
the war effort, as demands for dun- 
nage lumber were increasing so rap- 
idly in connection with new ship- 
building program that it was often 
necessary to use high grade lumber 
that should go elsewhere in the war 
effort. Mr. Veach also called atten- 
tion to the “leakage” of lumber to 
purposes other than vital war effort, 
saying that if these holes were 
stopped, the war effort would be 
greatly benefited. 

Luther O. Griffith, Appalachian 
member on the national Lumber and 
Timber War Committee, reported to 
the Clinie on the recent two-day meet- 
ing held in Chicago, and Carl Rishell 
of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association staff reported on the 
present Washington trend to remove 
lumber from as many specifications 
as possible, due to its shortage, and 
specify steel. The angle on this to 
watch, according to Mr. Rishell, is to 
see that this substitution does not go 
too far and hurt the lumber industry 
in the post-war period. 

President Fox of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association was 
present at the Clinic and expressed 
some of the problems facing the Na- 
tional. Greetings to the Appalachian 
operators from the Wisconsin-Mich- 
igan area were extended by Secretary 
Swan of the Northern Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers Association. Ed R. Linn, 
Secretary of the Southern Hardwood 


Producers, Inc., told about collecting 
cost figures from the Southern opera- 
tors and their combined activity in 
the South with the pine producers for 
increased production. Secretary Brod- 
erick of the Northeastern Hardwood 
Manufacturers Association was also 
present and told of the seasonal pro- 
duction problems facing that region. 

It was the consensus of the opera- 
tors attending this Appalachian Clinic 
that the cooperation of all four Hard- 
wood regions—Appalachian, Southern, 
Northern and Northeastern—together 
with the North and South Central re- 
gions which do not yet have associa- 
tions, be combined for a united front 
in working out Hardwood production 
problems with the various Washing- 
ton agencies, and it is understood that 
the board of directors of these asso- 
ciations are to take action on this 
suggestion in the very near future. 

Others taking part in the discus- 
sions from the floor included Mr. 
Dameron, President of W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company; Ralph McCracken 
of McCracken & McCall, Lexington, 
Ky.; E. P. Vaughn of Knoxville; Roy 
E. Pope of Ashland, Ky.; E. M. Bon- 
ner of Cincinnati; W. I. Dooly of Con- 
asauga, Tenn.; and Mr. Viall of Bar- 
berville, Ky. 

In view of the fact that this Hard- 
wood Clinic was held in place of the 
annual summer meeting of the AHMI, 
resolutions were offered and passed at 
this meeting in connection with the 
recent death of R. J. Carroll, late 
president of Wilderness Lumber Com- 
pany and a past president of AHMI; 
also for the speedy recovery of Jos. 
J. Linehan of Mowbray & Robinson 
Lumber Company, who underwent a 
major operation in a Cincinnati hos- 
pital the day of the Clinic. Mr. Line- 
han has for many years been host at 
the summer Appalachian golf tourna- 
ment, usually held at Makatewah 
Country Club, but which has been 
postponed for the duration. 


Southeastern Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ 
Club Meeting 


J. E. Reynolds of Albany, Ga., son 
of the late Gordon E. Reynolds, a past 
president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, was elected pres- 
ident of the Southeastern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club at the organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting in Hotel Semi- 
nole, Jacksonville, Fla., June 29. E. L. 
Douglas, Augusta, Ga., was chosen 
vice president, and directors were 
elected as follows: Retiring president 
H. L. Morris, Quincy, Fla.; L. L. 
Shertzer and H. Beane of Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; William Petrie, Palatka, 
Fla.; J. M. McElrath, Macon, Ga.; and 
J. Y. McCann, Doctortown, Ga. 

Shop talk by members and guests 
featured the day’s sessions. Prepara- 
tion of an appropriate message of 
sympathy to the family of the late 
Gordon Reynolds was entrusted to Mr. 
Shertzer. Mr. Reynolds was long an 
active participant in the affairs of the 
Southeastern club, as well as in other 
industry circles. The club also ex- 
pressed its pleasure at the reported 
gradual improvement in condition of 
J. Ben Wand, Jacksonville trade pa- 
per publisher, and directed that he 
be sent a floral gift. 

J.S. Farish, assistant secretary and 
traffic manager of the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers Association, 
Jacksonville, met with the hardwood 
organization to discuss matters of 
trade interest. Dr. H. S. Newins, head 
of the College of Forestry of Univer- 
sity of Florida, spoke briefly on the 
activities of the school. The day’s 
sessions were attended by lumbermen 
and guests from the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 








Air view of the plant of the Scott Lumber Company, Inc., in Shasta 
County, California. Raymond H. Berry is vice president and general 
manager and Roger Coolidge is president. John N. Berry is treas- 


urer and sales manager and Ernest McCollum is general superin- 
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tendent of operations. 
of lumber and expects to cut about 40 million feet this year of 
Ponderosa and sugar pine and red fir. 
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Last year the company cut 30 million feet 
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Vice President Wallace Inspects Balsa 


During his recent goodwill tour of 


several South American Republics, 
Vice-President Henry A. Wallace and 
his entourage stopped at Guayaquil in 
the Republic of Ecuador for the main 
purpose of inspecting the sawmill and 
dry kiln installations which the Cia. 
Ecuatoriana de Balsa, S. A., has just 
completed in that city and which is 
devoted exclusively to the production 
of high-grade balsa wood. 

The Cia. Ecuatoriana de Balsa’s mill 
was singled out for this honor by both 
the Ecuadorean authorities and the 
local American representatives be- 
cause it unquestionably is by far the 
largest and most modernly equipped 
sawmill not only in Ecuador, but in 
many of the adjacent countries. This 
mill is capable of cutting 2,500 logs 
per week, and its three large cross- 
circulation kilns can kiln-dry all the 
balsa wood graded for export under 
close supervision. The best and light- 
est grades of balsa wood go to manu- 
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Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace on tour 
of the plant. To his 
right is Eugene 
Reichard of the Of- 
fice of Economic 
Warfare in Guaya- 
quil, and to his left 
is Henri Kohn, pres- 
ident of the com- 
pany. 


Load of Balsa wood 

stacked on dry kiln 

trucks ready to enter 

cross circulation 
kilns. 


Interior of plant of 

the Balsa Ecuador 

Lumber Corporation 
at Guayaquil. 


facturers of war planes, particularly 
the famous all-wood “Mosquito” 
bombers, and the other grades are 
used in increasing quantities—due to 
the extremely high buoyant factor 
of this type of lumber—for the manu- 
facture of life floats and other life- 
saving equipment for the U. S. Navy, 
the Coast Guard, the Maritime Com- 
mission, and Army Transports. 

The entire balsa wood production 
of the Cia. Ecuatoriana de Balsa, S. A. 
is sold to the Balsa Ecuador Lumber 
Corporation of New York, which is 
its American affiliate, and which im- 
ports and distributes balsa wood in the 
United States and Canada, in its 
capacity as Agent of the Office of Im- 
ports of the Office of Economic War- 
fare. Both the Cia. Ecuatoriana de 
Balsa, S. A. and the Balsa Ecuador 
Lumber Corporation are owned by the 
same interests and are managed by 
Henri Kohn, John W. Mannix, and 
Mare de Goumois, who have been in 


Mill in Ecuador 





Laborer carrying a log of Balsa on one 
shoulder, supporting it easily with one hand. 





Recorder controller instruments which ther- 
mostatically control and record temperature 
and humidity in the kilns. 


the balsa wood business for a number 
of years and who are president, vice- 
president, and treasurer, respectively 
of both companies. The number of 
workmen employed in the mill is over 
200. 

While the production of balsa wood 
is, for the duration, allocated 100% 
to the War Effort of the United Na- 
tions, the management of both com- 
panies believes that this type of 
lumber, what with its amazingly light 
weight, its comparatively great struc- 
tural strength, its resiliency, and its 
outstanding heat and sound insulating 
properties, now that it is being sawed 
and kiln dried according to best Amer- 
ican standards, will find many new 
peacetime uses. While the recent 
completion of the mill just visited by 
Vice-President Wallace is a most 
opportune event in view of the con- 
stantly increasing demand for balsa 
wood for war purposes, it can, never- 
theless, be stated that it actually 
represents the fulfillment of plans first 
conceived before the start of the 
Second World War by Henri Kohn. 

The Moore Dry Kiln Company of 
Jacksonville, Florida, not only de- 
signed kilns especially well adapted to 
the very damp weather conditions 
prevailing in the lowlands of Ecuador, 
and to the fact that freshly cut balsa 
has often a moisture content of over 
150%, but also have loaned to them 
for the duration, the services of Roy 
Henderson, one of their star kiln in- 
stallators and operators. 
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POST-WAR BUILDING 


The big job today is to win the war, but the next 


biggest job is to prepare for victory . .. and the 
post-war building boom. We are lumber manufac- 
turers and wholesalers of southern pine and hard- 
wood, with 43 years experience, and a reputation for 
service, quality and integrity. Let’s get acquainted. 


WOOD LUMBER CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OF PINE & HARDWOOD 








PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIR 





Stout Wood 
of WAR 


The trees of Douglas 
Fir grow tall and 
thick, tough and 
strong. They yield 
the kind of lumber 
now so needed for 
war uses. Navy 
mine-sweepers have 
keels of fir timbers 
produced by Pacific 
National. War indus- 
tries and defense 
housing projects are 
making good use of 
Pacific National lum- 
ber. Producing at 
top speed, we’ll be 
working full time on 
the war production 
line until the day of 
Victory comes. 


Let's Buy More 


War Bonds 


Pacific National 
LUMBER COMPANY 


WASHINGTON 


TACOMA, 











FOR SALE 


Complete 


Dimension Plant 


Including 


DRY KILNS 


for production ot 


Hardwood DIMENSION 
STOCK 


Modern Equipment 


I. STEPHENSON CO. 


Wells, Mich. 
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FOR SALE 


TWO BAND 
SAWMILL 


Including 


Double Resaw, Double Edger 
Trimmer and Lath Mill 


ALL 
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In Good Operating 
Condition 


I. STEPHENSON CO. 


Wells, Mich. 
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- ¢ « ASSOCIATIONS & CLUBS 





Southern Lumber Wholesalers 


The first annual meeting of the 
Southern Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, held in Atlanta, Ga., on July 13, 
was attended by wholesale lumbermen 
from North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Flor- 
ida, and Arkansas. 

President J. E. Elrod in his annual 
address told of the genesis of the or- 
ganization and of its aims, and paid 
tribute to Secretary R. F. Darrah for 
his work, especially in connection with 
the authorization of a 6 percent addi- 
tion to ceiling prices on lumber sales 
made by wholesalers. 

It was voted to extend the privilege 
of membership in the association to 
all wholesale dealers who handle fifty 
percent or more of southern woods. 

The present officers were all re- 
elected, as follows: President—J. E. 
Elrod, Charlotte, N. C.; vice president 
—H. S. Shepard, Montgomery, Ala.; 
treasurer—Joe L. McLaney, Charlotte, 
N. C. R. F. Darrah will continue to 
serve as secretary, with headquarters 
in Birmingham, Ala. 

Membership, grievance, and arbitra- 
tion committees to serve during the 
coming year were appointed by Presi- 
dent Elrod. 

The principal speaker at the after- 
noon session was L. P. Dickey, of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, whose 
topic was co-operative effort among 
business men. Brief talks were made 
by S. F. Horn, editor of the Southern 
Lumberman, and Miss A. M. Mc- 
Carthy, representing the Southern 
Lumber Journal, who reported that 
Ben Wand, publisher of that journal, 
is now recovering from his recent ill- 
ness. The association passed resolu- 
tion of sympathy and expressed hopes 
for a speedy recovery. 





Plywood Distributors Meeting 


The second annual convention of the 
National Plywood Distributors Asso- 
ciation was held at the Bismarck Ho- 
tel in Chicago on July 14. Besides the 
22 member companies represented 
were a number of non-member com- 
panies, to all of whom a special invi- 
tation had been tendered. That there 
is a very definite need of an all indus- 
try understanding of how allocation 
is expected to function, was evidenced 
by the attendance at the meeting. 

Don L. Davis, Sr., of Chicago, pres- 
ident of the association, gave a com- 
prehensive report on the progress of 
the association during the past year, 
particularly in regard to government 
relations between the plywood distrib- 
utors and the various agencies. He 
stated that material progress had 
been made in fostering a better under- 
standing of the distribution facilities 
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of the industry by the government 
agencies, to the end that in many 
cases the opinions of those agencies 
have been reversed. The association 
was instrumental, Mr. Davis said, in 
the formation of the Plywood Distrib- 
utors Advisory Committee on the War 
Production Board. Selection of mem- 
bers for this committee, of course, was 
not made by the association. 

A. E. Pye, associate director of the 
association, described the functioning 
of the office of the association as to 
reports circularized among the mem- 
bership, questionnaires sent out to ob- 
tain specific information for govern- 
mental use both at the request of the 
Government and to ascertain facts for 
presentation to the Government in the 
interest of the plywood distributors. 

A complete discussion, including an- 
swers to pertinent questions about the 
amended L-150-A which is of vital in- 
terest to the plywood industry, was 
led by Mr. Davis. 

Officers of the association were re- 
elected as follows: President—Don L. 
Davis, Sr., Aetna Plywood & Veneer, 
Chicago; vice president—Hal Keely, 
Hal Keely Plywood, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
treasurer—Louis G. Riecke, Tulane 
Hardwood Lumber Co., New Orleans; 
secretary—Ted Thompson, Plywood 
Detroit Co., Detroit, Mich.; chairman 
of the membership committee—George 
L. Waetjen, Milwaukee Plywood Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. The foregoing off- 
cers and James A. Roland, Fry-Fulton 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., and C. E. 
Hammond, Buffalo Plywood Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y., are the directors. R. 
M. McClure, Washington, D. C., is 
managing director, and A. E. Pye, 
Chicago, is associate director. 


Pacific Hardwood Distributors 


Delegates to the 21st annual meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Wholesale 
Hardwood Distributors Association, 
held in Portland, Ore., June 28-30, 
elected Charles M. Cooper, W. E. 
Cooper Lumber Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif., president for the ensuing 
year. 

B. E. Bryan, Strable Hardwood 
Company, Oakland, Calif., was elected 
vice-president, and Milton Taenzer, 
American Hardwood Company, Los 
Angeles, secretary-treasurer. 

Directors: Robert Sullivan, Sullivan 
Hardwood Lumber Co., San Diego, 
Calif; Frank J. Connolly, Western 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Los Angeles; 
C. H. White, White Brothers, San 
Francisco; Ernest Hall, Lumber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Portland; Dallas Donnan, 
Ehrlich-Harrison Company, Seattle, 
and Norman Sawers, J. Fyfe-Smith 
Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., is slated for 
the next annual meeting. 


Pacific Wooden Box Makers 

As recommended by the board of 
directors, delegates to the special sec- 
ond tri-annual meeting of the Pacific 
Division, National Wooden Box Asso- 
ciation, held at the Palace Hotel in 
San Francisco, June 17, adopted an 
amendment to the constitution grant- 
ing active membership in the associa- 
tion to manufacturers of veneer crate 
parts and veneer unitized covers. First 
membership under the amendment 
was signed for by the Pine Veneer 
Cover Co., Florin, Calif. 

President P. V. Burke, Sacramento 
Box & Lumber Co., Sacramento, urged 
unity and cooperation of the lumber 
industry against the increasing regu- 
lation of the industry by the govern- 
ment and pointed out that one of the 
greatest needs in the country today 
are laws regulating unions the same 
as industry. He declared that to the 
present, the wooden box industry has 
done a reasonably good job in caring 
for its fruit and vegetable custom- 
ers’ requirements. But, he said, the 
point is now being reached where such 
requirements for shook are not being 
fulfilled, due to labor and lumber 
shortages. Pointing out that fruit and 
vegetable business has been the back- 
bone of the box industry for years, 
and will continue to be after the war, 
Mr. Burke declared every effort should 
be made to take care of these require- 
ments. 

Secretary-Manager Jack H. Dobbin 
emphasized briefly the need of the 
box industry to consider postwar 
problems and policies now, both as 
an industry and as a segment of 
American business. He reviewed his 
work in Washington, D.C. and the 
East. 

General discussions covered prob- 
lems connected with L-290 and MPR 
186 and 195. The field of problems 
faced by factories filing PD 872 was 
covered thoroughly. A forum of ques- 
tions and answers on these subjects 
lasted about an hour. At the end of 
the discussions, a motion was carried 
unanimously that “each manufacturer 
in the Pacific Division pledge himself 
to use his best endeavor to increase by 
ten percent the 1942 production of 
fruit and vegetable shook by his 
plant.” 

Remarks were heard from several 
representatives of federal agencies in- 
terested in packaging. 


Texas Forestry Annual 

Several hundred representatives of 
the Texas forest products industries, 
timberland owners, and foresters met 
at Hotel Beaumont, Beaumont, Texas, 
Friday, July 16, for the 29th annual 
meeting of the Texas Forestry Asso- 
ciation. The meeting was held in or- 
der to discuss the part that the State’s 
timber resources are playing in the 
war, as well as to discuss protective 
measures that will preserve the for- 
ests against fire damage and unwise 
cutting methods. ; 

The conference, according to Hoxie 
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H. Thompson, Houston, association 
president, would have an important 
bearing on the future forestry conser- 
vation program of the State. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to an open forum, which was led by 
W. E. White, director, Texas A. and 
M. College forest service, on a pro- 
posed conservation act to help im- 
prove forestry practices on privately 
owned timberlands, keep them produc- 
tive, and better control forest fire 
destruction. Leading lumbermen, pulp- 
wood men, tie and pole contractors, 
and farmers took part in the forum. 

Principal speaker was Paul T. San- 
derson, president of the Southern Pine 
Association, Trinity, Texas, whose 
subject was “Texas Timber Fights.” 
He reviewed the ways in which Texas 
timber products are being used in the 
war effort. 

Other speakers were Wayne Miller, 
secretary, Forest Farmers Associa- 
tion, Valdosta, Ga., who explained the 
work of his organization and reviewed 
some of the forestry work being done 
in the South; J. C. Burnside, chief, 
division of forest protection, Texas 
Forest Service, who reviewed the for- 
est fire situation in East Texas and 
ways of preventing fire losses; H. M. 
Seaman, vice president and general 
manager, Kirby Lumber Corp., Hous- 
ton, who outlined the effects of a for- 
estry conservation program on the 
lumber industry; J. R. Keig, manager, 
Kirby Lumber Corp., Beaumont, who 
discussed the effects of the proposed 
program in the tie industry. 

P. B. Doty, president of the First 
National Bank, Beaumont, Texas, offi- 
cially opened the meeting and wel- 
comed the delegates, as well as the 
public. 

Hoxie H. Thompson, of Houston 
and Trinity, was re-elected president. 

Other officers elected are: G. Good- 
rich Jones, Waco, president emeritus; 
S. L. Frost, College Station, secretary- 
treasurer; E. J. Downey of Pasadena, 
W. F. Edens of Corrigan, J. R. Keig 
of Beaumont, J. P. Martin of Martins- 
ville, Victor Schoffelmayer of Dallas, 
and Jean Shotwell of Lufkin, vice- 
presidents. 


Sheboygan-Calumet Club 


Members of the Sheboygan-Calumet 
Lumbermen’s Club were host to their 
yardmen and truck drivers at “Morale 
Night” which featured the regular 
monthly meeting at Club Elkhart. It 
was the first time in the history of 
any club that these employes were 
guests of the “bosses.” A chicken 
dinner, served “sans implements” fea- 
tured the program. Each of the guests 
as well as members were “divested” 
of their ties with a large towel sub- 
stituted in place to enable “finger 
eatin’” of the chicken. Speakers 


included Don Montgomery, state sec- 
retary, who, in addition to comment- 
ing on morale touched also upon the 
lumber situation, farm building re- 
quirements and OPA price ceilings. 
Henry L. Meyer, Hilbert, director of 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Company was guest speaker, covering 
retail lumbermen’s club activities of 
this year over a period of about 40 
years. 


Racine-Kenosha Club 


Twenty-six members and guests at- 
tended the regular monthly meeting 
of the Racine-Kenosha County Lum- 
bermen’s Club at Brown’s Lake, June 
28. Speakers included State Secretary 
Don Montgomery who outlined the 
work being done by a group of mid- 
western dealer associations, including 
the WRLA in securing adoption of 
farm lumber rationing. Mac McDer- 
mott, also of the state association, 
covered practical operations of the ra- 
tioning program. Hawley Wilbur spoke 
on the new interim dollars and cents 
OPA ceiling prices on retail sales of 
softwood lumber. Lynn E. Stalbaum,of 
the Racine county USDA War Board 
was a guest at the meeting. State 
President James Brannum, Racine, 
announced names of the Dealers’ Com- 
mittees to cooperate with the County 
and State USDA War Board. They 
included A. W. Bushman, Chas. Har- 
baugh Lumber Co., Twin Lakes, Ken- 
osha County chairman; Walter S. 
Keebler, Wilbur Lumber Co., Burling- 
ton, chairman in Racine county. 


Quebec Lumbermen 


At a recent meeting of the associa- 
tion formerly known as the Montreal 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, a 
motion was carried changing the name 
of the organization to “The Province 
of Quebec Lumber Dealers and Manu- 
facturers Association.” 

It was decided to organize for the 
whole of the Province of Quebec and 
to divide the Province for association 
purposes into four divisions: (1) the 
City of Hull, (2) the Eastern Town- 
ships, (3) Quebec City and vicinity, 
(4) Montreal City and vicinity. Eligi- 
bility for membership covers lumber 
dealers and manufacturers, sash and 
door factories, and woodworking 
establishments. 

The following officers and directors 
were elected: President—Phil Pare, 
of G. A. Grier & Sons Ltd., Montreal, 
Vice-President—G. L. Mathieu of Be- 
noit & Mathieu, Montreal, Secretary 
—E. H. Begin, Montreal. Directors— 
J. C. Poitvin of E. J. Maxwell, Ltd., 
Montreal; J. P. Berthiaume of Z. 
Berthiaume & Fils, Montreal; I. Man- 
tel, Montreal. 

The next meeting will be held on 
September 13, at the Club Canadienne, 
438 Sherbrooke Street E., Montreal. 
The offices of the new association are 
located in the Gatehouse Building, 630 
Dorchester Street W., Montreal. 
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lowa Dealer's Meetings 


In cooperation with the State USDA 
War Board, the Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Des Moines, Iowa, 
has just completed a series of County 
meetings, comprised of the retail 
lumber dealers and the county USDA 
War Boards in all Iowa counties. The 
purpose of these meetings was to 
acquaint the lumber dealers with the 
procedure necessary to obtain the 
“special allotted lumber for farm 
trade,” recently designated by the War 
Production Board, Washington, D. C. 

To avoid complications and delay in 
getting this lumber to farmers, the 
State USDA War Board ruled that 
dealers whose stocks had been depleted 
could make applications (letter form) 
to the State USDA War Board to 
extend the new AA-2 rating to the 
supplier without waiting to secure the 
approved Certificate from the farmer, 
which is part of the plan, providing 
such lumber received by the dealer be 
earmarked for his farm trade. 


San Francisco Hoo-Hoo 


Eleven Kittens were initiated and 
several old members reinstated at an 
“old-time” San Francisco Hoo-Hoo 
Concatenation held in San Francisco, 
June 25. The concatenation was fol- 
lowed by a banquet and entertainment. 
The honored guest was Supreme Jab- 
berwock E. S. McBride of Davis, Calif. 


Wisconsin Forest Products 


Aroused by impending production 
shortages of forest products from 
Wisconsin involving parts for aircraft, 
ships, trucks, tanks, etc., together 
with materials for packaging and 
shipment, representatives of lumber 
and paper producing interest in Wis- 
consin have organized a Wisconsin 
forest products information commit- 
tee, with Folke Becker, president of 
the Rhinelander Paper Co., as chair- 
man. Headquarters will be in Osh- 
kosh. 

The group will study manpower and 
other common problems, acting as a 
source of information and advice to 
public agencies and others concerned. 
It is the purpose of the committee to 
maintain a close observation over all 
matters affecting producing of pulp, 
paper, lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts in the region. 

In addition to Becker, committee 
members are O. T. Swan, secretary 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers Assn.; V. I. Ruhmer, 
manager of the C. M. Christiansen 
Co., Phelps; H. S. Crosby, Northern 
H & H Mfrs. Assn.; John Stevens, 
vice president, Marathon Paper Mills 
Co., Rothschild; F. E. Sensenbrenner, 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah; E. B. 
Hurst, forester for the Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin 
Rapids; H. C. Collins, head of the 
Wausau Paper Mills Co.; F. G. Kilp. 
forester, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., 
Port Edwards. 
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Women help make wooden truck bodies 


Wherever there is a battlefront, wooden truck bodies 
are wheeling men, munitions and supplies up to the 
front line. They are providing a lighter, stronger, 
cheaper body that is easier to handle in this country, 
can be shipped abroad in less space, can be dumped 
overboard and towed ashore for quick landing and are 
doing a better job in the field. 

At the Northwest Chair Company, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, the assembly line principle is used. The parts 
travel on tables past a girl with an air paint gun and each 
table revolves so she can paint them all around as 
they go past. The parts are assembled on traveling 


lines, the sides and ends on one line, and all are brought 


ra 


Joseph H. Gilpin (left) president and manager of the Northwest 

Chair Company in Tacoma, Wash., is shown above inspecting one 

of the units of the wooden army truck bodies being manufactured 

at his company's plant, while Capt. Norman Dunbar, officer in 

charge of the Seattle suboffice of the San Francisco ordnance 
district looks on. 





Two United States Army soldiers and a feminine worker are shown 

above loading two of the wooden truck bodies being built for over- 

seas duty. The bodies are packaged two to a bundle for overseas 
shipment. 
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together on the final assembly line where the body takes 
shape. 

While the truck bodies are one of the more important 
items at the moment, the company is not neglecting its 
normal load of many kinds of furniture, most of which 
is going to the government either directly or indirectly, 
A shipment of 11,000 chairs for Vancouver, Wash., and 
Portland, Ore., shipbuilders’ housing projects has just 
been completed. 

The plant’s working personnel includes 40 women whose 
husbands are serving overseas with the armed forces. 

“These women with husbands at the front certainly like 
to see work turned out,” declared Robert Bourdon, plant 
superintendent. “They hate to see anyone waste time.” 





Feminine employes are shown above putting a tarpaulin cover 
in place on one of the army truck bodies being manufactured from 
wood at this plant. 





Soldiers of the Mount Ranier Ordnance Depot near Tacoma, Wash., 
are shown above hoisting into place on a truck chassis one of the 
wooden truck bodies. 
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View at our Omar, W. Va. mill -- One of 5 Mower mills 


Appalachian Hardwoods 
and Spruce 


Air Dried, Kiln Dried, Rough or Dressed. Oak, 
Maple, Birch and Beech Flooring. Mouldings, Trim. 
Poplar Bevel Siding, Dimension Stock, Timbers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| HEMLOCK | 
| : SITKA /' 





at 


During the past twelve months the 5 Mower Mills 
have been meeting both government and regular 
customer needs to the best of their ability—producing 
and shipping the largest volume of lumber ever 
handled by our company in any one year. 
Contact us on your Appalachian Hardwood and 
Spruce needs. 


THE MOWER LUMBER COMPANY 
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LUMBER CORPORATION 
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Kol-Gas Heater 7247 


This is an improved magazine type 
stove with 
secondary 
combustion 
chamber, or 
heat boost- 
er, which 
increases 
heating effi- 
ciency 
through ex- 
traction of 
heat from 
volatile 
gases that 
ordinarily 
escape up 
the flue. The 
heat booster 
provides 
circulating 
7 heat in ad- 
dition to heat that radiates from the 
primary section. This construction 
also reduces flue temperatures, there- 
by adding to safety. 

In the new model, marketed this 
year, an improved construction of the 
feed door prevents smoke from escap- 
ing into the room when the heater is 
being re-fueled. Check item 7247 for 
additional information. 





Heavy Timber Construction 


Widespread use of wood in factory 
construction has prompted the publi- 
cation of “Heavy Timber Construction 














"HEAVY TIMBER CONSTRUCTION DETAILS | — 


AVY 






































Details.” Up-to-date information on 
heavy timber framing, beam and col- 
umn connection details and roof truss 
details are illustrated in this booklet. 
The Building Code requirements of 
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BAO HUCTS 


LITERATURE 


the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for heavy timber framing are 
also included. Copies of this booklet 
are available upon request from the 
National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 1319—18th Street, N.W., 
Washington, 6, D. C. 


Sling Chain Orders 7246 


S. G. Taylor Chain Company has 
specification sheets for single and 
double sling chains by which all di- 
mensions, fittings, etc., are easily and 
accurately recorded for orders and 
estimates. The forms provide plain 
and simple drawings with spaces for 
fill-ins, and are made out in duplicate. 

The specification sheets are sup- 
plied to distributors without charge. 
Check 7246 for further information. 


7245 


Operators of automotive fleets are 
offered a new 44 page catalog of pres- 
sure - moulded 
brake linings. 
The new book, 
issued by Griz- 
zly Manufac- 
turing Com- 
pany, contains 
recent and 
complete size 
and number 
data on roll 
and heavy 
duty block lin- 
ings as well as multiple coverage seg- 
ments for both internal and external 
applications. Listings are conveni- 
ently arranged by make and model of 
vehicle and include sizes for every 
truck, trailer, tractor and passenger 
car as well as many types of indus- 
trial equipment. 

A copy may be obtained by check- 
ing 7245. 


New Catalog 





Vulco Rope Drives 72410 


V-belts of flexible steel cable have 
been manufactured by The Gates Rub- 
ber Company for several years but 
attention is being centered to a great 
extent on the company’s Vulco Rope 
Drives. The latter have been success- 
fully used on planer and gang saw 
machinery where change-over or re- 
pairs had to be quickly made; for the 
installation of generators; and on ven- 
tilator fans to lessen noise and vibra- 
tion. The services of the company’s 
engineers are available for sugges- 
tions. 

Check 72410 for descriptive folder. 


Hollow Plywood Panel Door 
7241 


To meet the demands for large 
doors in aircraft plants, hangars, and 
for other industrial purposes, the 
Peele Company designed a_ hollow 
plywood panel door. 

The panels, constructed of standard 
width plywood, are prefabricated and 
assembled so they can slide either 
vertically or horizontally. In order to 
join the sections in the field, the 
dressed wood framework is scarfed. 


“ 





The joining is accomplished by use of 
resin glue under bolted pressure and 
then reinforced with plywood battens 
also glued in place. All exposed ends 
of sections are finished with continu- 
ous dressed wood framing members, 
thereby sealing edges of plywood. 
Horizontal sections are framed ver- 
tically and vertical doors are framed 
horizontally. By varying the thickness 
of framework and plywood, any door- 
way problem can be solved, and the 
doors may be arranged for either 
manual or motor operation. 

For descriptive literature, 
7241. 


check 


Squeez-Grip Valve 7244 


A new type of valve for carbon- 
dioxide fire extinguishers, known as 
the Squeez-Grip, has been developed 
by The C-O-Two Fire Equipment 
Company. The new valve operates by 
a lever directly over the carrying 
handle of the extinguisher. By merely 





applying pressure or squeezing with 
one hand, the valve is opened and the 
gas discharged. On releasing the pres- 
sure, the valve closes and the gas 
discharge is cut off. 

The valve can be opened and closed 
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without setting the extinguisher down 
and it does not have to be taken apart 
for recharging and reassembling after 
filling. It is applicable to any size 
carbon dioxide extinguisher of the 
hand type. 

For further information check 7244. 


Millwork Catalog 7242 


A new stock millwork catalog has 
been issued by Gregg and Son cover- 
ing their present line of quality built 
woodwork. All of Gregg millwork is 
fully treated with Woodlife, a toxic 
water repellent which prevents warp- 
ing, shrinking and checking, and im- 
proves paint and varnish finishes. 

To receive a copy of the catalog, 
check 7242. 


7243 


“Caterpillar Producing for Vic- 
tory” is a new 16-page booklet just 
published by Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Profusely illustrated, the booklet re- 
lates the story of how Caterpillar 
products have answered the bugle call 
on the home front and stresses the 
part they play in the fields of mining, 
logging, oil, industrial power, and ag- 
riculture. 

To receive a copy of this publica- 
tion, check 7243. 


"Caterpillar" Products 


7248 


Motivated by the thought that many 
people are now purchasing war bonds 
to be used for the building of homes 
immediately after the war, Celotex 
Corporation is furnishing its dealers 
with attractive, durable war bond 
containers for distribution to these 
prospective home builders. The con- 
tainers are imprinted with the dealer’s 
name, and the dealer builds up his 
prospect list from the names of per- 
sons requesting containers. 

For more detailed information about 
the plan, check 7248. 


War Bond Containers 


New Sheet Metal 7249 


By combining sheet steel with 
stearine-cottonseed pitches and pul- 
verized slate, a successor to galvan- 
ized iron and sheet copper has been 
produced by Cheney Metal Products 
Company at about one-third the cost 
of copper. 

Cheney metal has been _ tested 
against weather, moisture, heat, cold, 
fumes, salt, air, and fire. It will not 
run at 230° F.; can be bent double at 
32° F. and is classified as fire retar- 
dant. It can be sheared, Pittsburgh 
locked, mallated, die formed, riveted, 
soldered, and worked with regular 
shop tools. It forms easily into warm 
air heating or ventilating ducts, flash- 
ings, valleys, gutters, metal roofs, 
expansion joints, and all general sheet 
metal work. 


To receive descriptive folder, check 
7249, 


Re-usable Employee 
Identification Badge 


A new re-usable, tamper-proof badge, 
designed to cut the cost of operating an 
identification system, is being manufac- 
tured by American Emblem Company. 

Many plants are confronted with a 
high ratio of employee turnover. The 
new badge design slashes the cost of em- 
ployee identification because the badge 
parts can be used over and over again. 
It eliminates the costly, wasteful prac- 











tice of discarding a badge unit with each 
employee change. 

Assembly of the badge unit is simple. 
The badge parts, photograph and color 
designations are locked with a metal 
rivet by means of a special tool. When 
sealing, the closing die engraves an 
identifying letter of the firm name on 
face of rivet, providing the user with a 
special seal. To dismember the unit, the 
opening die simply breaks through the 


rivet, destroys the seal, and renders the 
badge parts loose Because of its re- 
usable features, the unit will help con- 
serve the nation’s supply of metal. 


The Future of Wood 


A pamphlet designed for the em- 
ploying concern and for the technical 
man interested in the rapidly expand- 
ing field of wood utilization has been 
published by the University of Michi- 
gan. The University emphasizes the 
great importance of wood as an in- 
dustrial raw material of the future— 
a future largely dependent on the ex- 
tent to which thorough-going research 
in wood technology is conducted and 
to which well-trained men are em- 
ployed as technicians, executives, and 
investigators in the wood-using indus- 
tries. 

Copies of this pamphlet, “Wood 


‘ Technology — A New Professional 


Field,” may be obtained by writing 
to School of Forestry and Conserva- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


"Markets After the War" 
Newspaper Advertisements 


A new catalog of ready-made news- 
paper advertisements is now available 
for local use by forest industry com- 
panies. Because of the popularity of 
last year’s series of advertisements, 
eighteen of the most successful ones 
are being re-offered in addition to fur- 
nishing a new series of twelve. Most 
of the ads stress the vital connection 
between forest industry production 
and the success of the nation’s war 
effort, at the same time pointing out 
the industry’s efforts to assure abun- 
dance in the forest of the future. 

Copies of the catalog may be ob- 
tained from American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Inc., 1819 Eighteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the particular items in question. Sign the coupon, 
clip it and mail it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. The desired information will be forwarded promptly. 
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Pope & Talbot, Inc. 


Lumber 


Ties Poles Piling 


Douglas Fir 


Treated and Untreated 





Portland, Eugene, Seattle, New York, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, Phoenix 


MILLS AT PORT GAMBLE, WASH., ST. HELENS, ORE. 
Rail and Cargo Since 1853 














RAINELLE, W. VA. 
All 


“Cream of the 
West Virginia Appalachians” 


STEPPING & RISERS FLOORING-—Red and TRIM & MOULDINGS Solid or Edge-Giued 
Oak & Birch White Oak, Maple, Chestnut, Ash, Birch, _ Dimension Maple, 
BEVEL SIDING —Poplar Birch and Beech Poplar, Oak. Basswood © Oak and Poplar 


KNIGHT SAW MILLS 


All Iron & Steel Construction 
DOGS, SET WORKS, EDGERS 
Manufactured by 


THE KENT MACHINE COMPANY 


117 Portage St. Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

















For War Construction - Defense Plants 








pee [PEARS | 136 I 


Ohio Factory—344 trusses 31’ to 60’ 
Illinois Plant—124 trusses 60’ to 120’ 
Michigan Warehouse—284 trusses 35’ to 50’ 
Others—from Colorado to Virginia 





Spans from 25’ to 150’ 


AMERICAN ROOF TRUSS COMPANY 
6846 Stony ieland Ave., CHICAGO 
Phone PLAza 5276 











A. D. CHAPMAN & COMPANY, INC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. @ PORTLAND, OREGON @ NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








s 

American bitucses4 Load Bi 

Double Swivel 0a in er 
For binding LUMBER, 
LOGS. Holds load firm- (Saatyenr Pattern) 
ly. Strongest . . . forged 
steel throughout... eas- 
jest to use. . . most 
ractical and __ effective. 
hree sizes. Write for 
circular and full infor- 
mation, 
“‘American” line of Loge 
ging Tools and Appli- 
ances is the best on the 
market. Catalog on re- 
quest. 


AMERICAN LOGGING TOOL CO., Evart, Mich. 










. OREN 


Mr. Industrial Buyer: Let us sup- 
ply you with Dense Long Leaf for 
Laundry Machinery, Tank, Planing 
Mill uses. Timbers, Dimension, 
Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns. Ex- 


cellent drying facilities under sh 
Let us quote. Write us today, _ 





!/ GOOD BOOK 


on the 
use of the 


STEEL SQUARE 


It has been written so that the 
reader will be able to learn all 
standard uses of the steel square 
entirely from the book. 


The book is filled with actual examples and previously 
acquired knowledge of framing or other intricate carpentry 
operations is not required. The examples are so explained 
‘and illustrated that the reader can easily apply the prin- 
ciples to practica! jobs he may be doing. 


This book is full sized (512” x81”) and is easily read be- 
cause it is printed in very legible type. The many helpful 
illustrations are exceptionally clear. It is handsomely and 
durably bound in water and vermin proof cloth. 


The book contains 96 pages, 101 illustrations, and is thor- 
oughly indexed. 


POSTPAID $1.25 


Send Orders to 


American fiumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 








FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


Let the Lumbermens representative in your com- 
munity analyze your insurance needs, and tell you 
just what various insurance coverages provide. With- 
out any obligation to you he will gladly audit your 
present policies and help you determine which forms 
are necessary for your peace of mind and financial 
protection. If you don’t know the name of your local 
Lumbermens agent call or write: 


Lumbermens 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 


CHICAGO Mutual Insurance Building u. s. az. 


Lumbermens writes all forms of casualty insurance and fidelity 
bonds throughout the United States and Canada. Fire and 
allied lines written in affiliated fire companies. 
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- ¢ Reports from Lumber Markets 





Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumber- 
man representatives located in these cities. 


Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; New York City: Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.: 
Shreveport, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Houston, Tex.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.: Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.: Minneapolis. Minn.; Portland, Ore.: Seattle, Wash.; 


Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, 


General Review 


While the heads of the government 
at Washington are engaging in per- 
sonal verbal combat and recrimina- 
tions, business interests that have 
been devising ways and means for get- 
ting war supplies to the spots where 
most needed in the war effort, and, 
as in the lumber industry, have been 
receiving official ecomiums' which 
might be summed up in the statement 
by an official of the Central Procure- 
ment Agency that no single army 
project or no single sailing of a ship 
had been held up by failure of the 
lumber industry to produce and de- 
liver this commodity as ordered and 
when and where needed. The failure 
of Washington bureaus reasonably to 
evaluate and fully utilize the ability 
of the lumber industry for critically 
needed war services is a matter of 
record, and there is cumulative evi- 
dence that many other of our leading 
war industries have been similarly 
handicapped in their efforts to serve 
effectively. 

It is this evident trend that has 
encouraged the conservative head of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce as the official spokesman for 
industry to raise a warning voice 
against the threat to the home front 
and to the fighting forces of a flock 
of incompetent theorists in Washing- 
ton who persist in “fiddling while 
Rome burns.” 

“It is a bleak picture that I have 
drawn of the home front crisis,” said 
President Johnson, “yet it is not a 
hopeless one. We know we shall win 
this war despite every obstacle at 
home or abroad, but to do so we must 
awaken to reality. Let’s stop thinking 
that we can fight the world’s bloodiest 
and most destructive war and still 
maintain the comforts, the wages, the 
profits and advantages of peacetime 
existence.” 

Hitherto the Chamber’s president 
has been markedly reluctant to criti- 
cize major governmental policy but evi- 
dently felt that the time had come for 
a straight from the shoulder discus- 
sion along practical lines. That there 
is widespread unrest in lumber pro- 
duction and distribution circles is 
demonstrated by the almost daily 
gathering of both producers and dis- 
tributors to discuss ways and means 
for bringing order out of chaos. 
There is evidence a-plenty that Wash- 
ington is gradually seeing the light 
and is moving to supplant the theor- 
ists and visionaries by men of action 
and of mental training along practical 
lines. 

The Lumber and Lumber Products 
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alif.; Boston, Mass. 


Division has just been thoroughly re- 
organized with the purpose as stated 
by its Director J. Philip Boyd, “To 
obtain maximum production and best 
distribution for war and _ essential 
civilian needs.” 

“One problem,” said a prominent 
lumber operator, “is that the war will 
be over before important decisions can 
get through the tangles of red tape 
that call for the O.K. of the War 
Stabilizer, OPA, possibly Harry Hop- 
kins and the Manpower Commission. 
They don’t seem to realize that we 
must know what our ceiling prices are 
to be and, with that established, just 
where the manpower is to come from 
that will make production at capacity 
possible.” 

Another operator stated, this time 
at a largely attended meeting of man- 
ufacturers in Bangor, Maine, as re- 
cently as July 13, “We’re all manu- 
facturing lumber from a _ patriotic 
motive. We don’t know any other. 
But our hands are tied by OPA and 
we are not making any money.” At 
that same meeting in Bangor it was 
pointed out that the mills in Maine 
were turning out 40 percent of their 
normal production. At this meeting a 
strong committee was selected and 
instructed to proceed to Washington 
and urge action both as to mill prices 
for spruce lumber and to increasing 
the labor supply needed for its pro- 
duction. For this latter need the em- 
ployment of war prisoners is being 
seriously considered. 


In the reorganization of the lum- 
ber section of WPB a most encourag- 
ing move has been made calculated to 
coordinate the price control functions 
of OPA, the production activities of 
WPB and the buying and ordering 
duties of the Central Procurement 
Agency, the purpose being to bring 
all three into cooperative action to 
remove many of the unsound proced- 
ures that have resulted in reducing in- 
stead of increasing the production of 
lumber now being classed by many as 
the most essential commodity in the 
entire list of war material. 

Joint committee meetings of whole- 
salers were held in New York last 
week when the developments in Wash- 
ington were thoroughly discussed and 
real progress toward a satisfactory 
solution of the status of the wholesale 
branch as a vitally important source 
of supply for lumber was indicated. 
Unity of action by the wholesale units 
in all sections of the country is the 
aim at the moment of these central 
committees. All have the some prob- 
lems and the same objectives—the 
proper place in the sun and the full 


utilization of all wholesale units in 
the war effort, as a preliminary to re- 
newal of normal activities in the post 
war era. 

The wholesale price lumber index 
(1926 = 100) was 136.3 for the week 
ended July 10, 1943. 


Demand 


Eastern Market 


That demand far exceeds the avail- 
able supply that is coming into NEW 
ENGLAND from any and all of the pro- 
ducing centers is but to repeat the 
market trend of the past six months. 
Keeping a close check upon the smaller 
mills that are coming back into produc- 
tion is furnishing quite a volume of 
lumber to the distributors, but even 
that type of lumber moves directly to 
the war projects to the exclusion of the 
civilian trade. A current development 
of economic importance to distributors 
is the pressure upon the ‘“milling-in- 
transit” plants to supply this type of 
service without a too heavy charge for 
car demurrage. The call for boards 
dressed and worked to special shapes 
and sizes is diverting hundreds of cars 
of lumber to these dressing mills 
largely located near the northern bor- 
der. As arrivals at these plants are of- 
ten heavily bunched as they move in 
here from the South or the West Coast 
there is congestion, and as the mills 
struggle with resawing and dressing 
services there are embarrassing delays 
often resulting in excessive demurrage 
charges. At Brockton, Mass. the lum- 
ber yards are dealing with a strike by 
their employes that has now lasted a 
week or more despite the “no strike” 
agreement of organized labor that is 
supposed to be in force for the dura- 
tion. The strike is purely a local affair 
and thus far has not affected the lum- 
ber movement in surrounding terri- 
tory. 

So far as NORFOLK demand is con- 
cerned, neither wholesalers, retailers, 
or millmen have any particular “gripe” 
for the volume of lumber still wanted 
is still rather large, but these people 
are unable to quote because they do not 
know where to get the lumber. It is 
true that most of the housing projects 
for war workers are about cleaned up 
and this will give the government a 
little leeway in buying boards and 
dressed framing. So far as the retail 
yards are concerned, they are in the 
market for all kinds of good pine, cy- 
press, poplar, ete., but this stock can- 
not be secured except in occasional 
truckloads. There was a time when the 
yards were buying quite a lot of dressed 
and rough framing under Preferential 
Ratings but these have been boosted so 
high by Washington authorities that 
these yards cannot buy much of these 
items right now. The box manufac- 
turers continue very busy but are hav- 
ing their troubles also with labor, buy- 
ing logs when they manufacture their 
own lumber, buying good dry stock to 
be cut up into boxes, crates, ete., on 
government contracts. There is much 
complaint from this source as to “ceil- 
ing” prices on the manufactured prod- 
uct due to the fact that quite a few 
box manufacturers have been losing 
money right along each month on con- 
tracts that looked rather attractive at 
the time. Those box mills in the North 
and East using dressed, also dressed 
and resawn, shortleaf pine are having 
their troubles getting sufficient stock 
to keep them going regularly. 


Southern Market 


Representative lumber distributors in 
NORTH CAROLINA are being asked by 
the war production board at Charlotte 
to co-operate in making a detailed 
survey of lumber stocks, as a basis for 
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stimulating production of certain 
classes of lumber with critically low 
stocks and for better utilization of less 
limited items. 

Existing information on stocks cov- 
ers only quantities, it was stated, and 
a more detailed breakdown by the 
quantity and location of species, sizes 
and grades is essential in order to 
determine where emphasis must be 
placed in attempts to replenish stocks. 

The survey, which has the support 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
association, will be compiled, evaluated 
and interpreted by the United States 
Forest service in co-operation with 
WPB. 


North Central Market 


With farm work hitting its midsum- 
mer stride throughout MINNESOTA and 
neighboring states demand and poten- 
tial demand for northern pine is in its 
seasonal doldrums in the rural dis- 
tricts, but such material as is avail- 
able for civilian use finds a ready mar- 
ket in the cities, for repair and new 
construction work, Minneapolis sources 
report. Orders accepted during the past 
two weeks by the mills of the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers Association to- 
tal more than 3,000,000 feet, or about 
the average for the past two months, 
and the unfilled order file has been 
considerably reduced. Increased de- 
mand is certain to develop in the rural 
regions as the peak of field work on 
the farms wanes, manufacturers pre- 
dict. 


West Coast Market 


During the past month government 
demand at SEATTLE has continued 
strongest for boards and dimension. 
Hungry retailers are traveling about 
picking up lumber. Any forest product 
available has a big demand. Call for 
shingles is as strong as ever, and so 
is demand for logs. Cedar Siding is 
more in demand than ever. Manufac- 
turers are sticking to % by 8 lumber 
and ingoring % by 6 because of the 
greater profit from the larger size. 
Manufacturing costs for the two sizes 
are pretty much the same but the ceil- 
ing on the 8 inch is $57.; on the 6 inch 
is $43. 

In Seattle large housing projects and 
remodeling of old stores and buildings 
for family use is proceeding apace and 
is using considerable lumber. 

War requirements are still monopo- 
lizing the attention of lumber mills and 
allied industrial operations in the 
TACOMA, WASH., sector. Plants report 
that their order files are so filled with 
business of this character that they are 
able to give little or no attention to 
private inquiries of a non-defense char- 
acter, even though presence of such 
business in some volume is indicated. 
This situation has prevailed now for 
some time and there is little to indi- 
cate that any material change is in 
prospect. Much of the present demand 
is for supplies for overseas military 
and naval bases, for barge material and 
for box and crating lumber. Closely 
allied with the war demand is a re- 
ported increase in the amount of lum- 
ber being required for use by railroads 
and agriculture. 


Supply 
Pines 


Production of northern pine during 
the past fortnight totaled in the neigh- 
borhood of 5,500,000 feet, as compared 
with shipments of more than 3,600,000 
feet, MINNEAPOLIS sources report. 
Production to date this year, however, 
still lags far behind that of 1942 during 
the corresponding period, some 16,000,- 
000 less feet having been sawed in 1943. 
While orders during the past two weeks 
amount to more than 50 per cent of 
the production, the orders for the year 
to date total about 125 percent of pro- 
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duction, indicating that even were gov- 
erninent demand to slump stocks would 
be in short supply and assortments in 
many cases depleted at the end of this 
year should the present rate of output 
continue. 

NORFOLK, VA., has had exception- 
ally heavy rains, murky weather, and 
then very hot weather. Naturally, this 
means that the rivers and streams and 
swamps are flooded and that logging 
has been most difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, since the 5th of July. In addition, 
the bad weather made outdoor drying 
of lumber very slow at a time when all 
customers are yelling for stock. There 
has been no improvement worthy of no- 
tice in the labor situation at the mills, 
or with logging contractors selling 
their logs to the mills. Production is at 
a very low ebb, no matter what kind of 
lumber is wanted, and it is becoming 
harder each day to buy even a truck- 
load of dressed boards or framing for 
reasonably prompt delivery. 

Nearly 1,800 sawmills in VIRGINIA, 
NORTH CAROLINA and SOUTH CARO- 
LINA are now idle because of log, man- 
power and equipment shortages, and 
despite continued high demand for 
lumber and backlogs of unfilled orders, 
the local office of the War Production 
Board here has announced. 

A survey conducted by the United 
States Forest Service in co-operation 
with WPB’s lumber division was re- 
ported to have shown that 27 percent 
of the country’s 31,814 sawmills were 
idle in May for other than seasonal 
causes, and that of the estimated 5,430 
mills in Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, almost 33 percent were 
idle. 

“Production of northern white cedar 
represents a long-time investment; it 
requires trained labor, and transporta- 
tion facilities are inadequate,” MINNE- 
APOLIS sources quote a post and pole 
manufacturer as saying, explaining the 
dearth of white cedar products on the 
north central market. “On the other 
hand cutting of pulpwood doesn’t in- 
volve employment of exerienced help 
and the cash is at hand as soon as the 
product is delivered,” the manufacturer 
continued, “so many former producers 
of cedar have turned to the pulpwood 
business. I see no immediate prospects 
of any change in the situation, and it’s 
unlikely that posts and poles will be 
available in any quantity in the near 
future.” 


Hardwoods 


Memphis says the hardwood picture 
in the South has not changed during 
the last month. The government and 
industries turning out war goods are 
buying all of the hardwoods that are 
to be had, regardless of their moisture 
content. This is doing an injury to the 
hardwood industry, manufacturers say, 
as much hardwood is being shipped and 
used that is not in proper condition of 
dryness and which is certain to react 
unfavorably. Thus is wasted all of the 
drying education absorbed in the in- 
dustry in the last 40 years. Older lum- 
bermen recall that red gum _ wasn’t 
used in the early days of the industry 
because proper drying methods weren’t 
known then. It is feared that the use 
of green woods will give the industry 
a black eye. Stocks of dry hardwoods 
are a rarity, difficult to find. While the 
productive capacity of mills is down 30 
percent, largely because of a shortage 
of men in the woods, orders booked and 
on hand at the end of last week were 
for the equivalent of all of the pro- 
duction for more than six weeks, at 
last week’s rate of production. 

Hardwood consuming industries have 
seen their requirements grow to such 
an extent that while they specify one 
specie and grade of wood they are 
willing to take whatever they can get. 
Prices are strictly at ceiling levels. 

Oak flooring manufacturers are hav- 


ing difficulty in obtaining flooring oak 
so their production is down to a small 
percentage of the quantity they could 
sell. Prices are static. 


West Coast Woods 


An estimate of the probable con- 
sumption of lumber from the Western 
Pine region for the third quarter of 
1943 is given in a statement issued by 
the Western Pine Association. The 
statement in full is as follows: 

A week ago many newspapers car- 
ried a WPB release that a Forest Serv- 
ice survey showed 27 percent of the 
country’s 31,814 sawmills were idle in 
May because of the shortage of logs, 
manpower and equipment, and that 688 
of these idle mills were in the West. 
Casual readers might easily have 
gained the impression from the con- 
densed release that a large proportion 
of the lumber industry, even in the 
West, was not contributing to the war 
effort. Such was not the case. Actu- 
ally there is relatively very little ca- 
pacity in the Western Pine region 
which is idle and that is nearly all in 
small mills. In the pine sections of 
Oregon and Washington, for example, 
all of the burned, dismantled and idle 
mills listed in the Forest Service re- 
port could not have accounted for over 
3 percent of the lumber actually pro- 
duced last year by mills in those areas. 

It is true that the Western Pine in- 
dustry, during the second quarter, 
faced new difficulties in its efforts to 
maintain production and _ shipments. 
Limitation Order L-290, which became 
effective May 6th, caused quite a little 
confusion and temporarily slowed or 
shut down the shipping departments of 
some operations. Meat rationing was a 
headache for logging superintendents, 
and shortages of manpower, tractors 
and other equipment items became 
more stringent. Nevertheless the in- 
dustry, during the second quarter, 
managed to produce 1,652 million feet, 
only 2.7 percent less than production 
during the second quarter of 1942. 

The extremely low stocks of 851 mil- 
lion feet with which the mills started 
the quarter caused the anticipated dif- 
ficulty in maintaining shipments. Ship- 
ments were but 111 million feet less 
than production, however, the 1,541 
million feet total being 10.6 percent 
under last year’s performance. Stocks 
still are far below normal and must 
be further rebuilt during the summer 
and fall. 

Based upon general predictions and 
all other available information regard- 
ing the industry’s ability to make and 
ship lumber, it is expected that during 
the third quarter of 1943 the shipments 
(consumption) of Western Pine lumber 
will be about 1,670 million feet. This 
volume is 10 percent under the very 
heavy shipments during the third quar- 
ter of 1942. This estimate contem- 
plates a somewhat normal stock in- 
crease during the quarter. If stocks 
are not built up there will be a corre- 
sponding lack of lumber to ship next 
winter. 

Although the WPB estimates total 
lumber requirements this year at well 
under those for 1942, there has been a 
consistent increase in anticipated needs 
for boxing and crating, uses for which 
Idaho White Pine, Ponderosa Pine, 
Sugar Pine and several of their asso- 
ciated species are so much preferred 
that the lower grades have been frozen 
for those uses. It is therefore apparent 
that the industry’s shipments will con- 
tinue to be restricted only by the abil- 
ity of management and labor to pro- 
duce the utmost with the equipment, 
supplies and manpower that are avail- 
able. 

About the only mill item that is in 
any supply is plank and timbers and 
these are rapidly snapped up. An auc- 
tion in SEATTLE July 13 and 14 re- 
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K sulted in placing of some 30 million 
| Simo Weed aot ciate Lumber Prices & Statistics 
d quirements were not as difficult to eee 
place as in some previous auctions. 
Most of the dimension was 2 by 4 and 
9 by 6. The price inducement helped, ° 
; , exh Wines ENS Ge SEER Guba National Production, Shipments, and Orders 
" on the item. Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for 
f Logs the week ended July 10, covering mills whose statistics for both 1943 and 
4 Generally speaking lumber mill ana 1942 are available and percentage comparisons with statistics of identical mills 
logging operations in the TACOMA, for the corresponding period of 1942: 
WASH., district report some improve- Av. No. Per- Per- Per- 
7 ment in the labor situation, currently — — Production wee Saloeeeate fy “— —. 
ie he chief obstacle to uninterrupted SOFTWOODS: eptg. 1943 of 1 4 o o 
e cootuatiiat Although many th ee Southern Pine ...... 114 19,688,000 76 20,747,000 6% 20,697,000 74 
n saan oti seins Wak Gham ae tee || EE sss ae 142 70,202,000 62 77,249,000 57 86,664,000 48 
;, pt oS ye ' Western Pine ...... 92 64,489,000 72 54,922,000 61 = 75,628,000 91 
& of help, several hundred men from (Calif. Redwood ..... 12 4.875.000 55 5,957,000 65 12,848,000 97 
, shipyards and other industries have Southern Cypress .. 7 770,000 59 1,309,000 47 2,417,000 92 
i been certified for logging camp work, Northern Pine ...... 6 2,950,000 86 1,480,000 62 2,155,000 85 
. with a resultant increase in log pro- i Rates oi8s 13 1,183,000 115 1,133,000 7 816,000 36 
a tio € has i ‘£: y 
n ‘ie stories Since Moy approsimatele Southern Hawds..... 781 7,449,000 87 ~—-8,196,000 745,566,000 52 
e : en i cae : Northern Hdwds..... 13 1,057,000 44 1,485,000 56 2,172,000 86 
4 50 percent. The improved labor situa- FLOORING: 
tion is attributed chiefly to a concerted Oak .............005 65 3,100,000 56 3,588,000 87 4,554,000 108 
a drive that has been conducted through- 7Units. 2 
. out other industrial operations to get *1943 production all West Coast mills 64.6 percent of 1942 for comparative week ; 
° loggers to return to their woods jobs. 82-1 percent year to date. 
; Labor and log shortages persist. 
, love as of duly let showed cedae up Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 
“ slightly, some 3% million feet more Following is a statement of seven groups of identical mills of unfilled orders 
: than on June ist. Fir and hemlock and gross stock footage on July 10, and reports of identical mills for corre- 
“ stocks increased in the same period by sponding period of 1942: 
ay 43 million feet, the increase being No. of 
about equally divided between the two Mills Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
“ species. These figures are not very SOFTWOODS: Reptg. 943 1942 943 1 
“ significant as this is normally a period —— — Sincise'e te ape AE dpe Peder nnd Hpk yen 
for building up stocks. A supple t es OAaSt ..--seee , ’ Do, ’ ool, , , , 
: with 40 chanwes im the rail ceiling wis 4 Weetetn Pane ....... 92  402'740,000 478,823,000 626,519,000 904,943,000 
e be coming out shortly Calif. Redwood ..... 12 138,970,000 72,876,000 90,874,000 218,270,000 
e : ‘ Southern Cypress ... 7 13,220,000 10,212,000 40,377,000 90,145,000 
r Millwork Northern Pine ... ea" 6 13,485,000 14,815,000 py than rey Tyee 
: “4 : 
f The upper MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ee ~ 10,132,000 18,007,000 14,640, 3, x 
a sash and door situation remains southern Hdwds. ... +81 49,442,000 72,601,000 143,344,000 244,387,000 
S, spotty,” the high spots being repre- Northern Hdwds.**.. 12 20,771,000 27,429,000 33,021,000 80,705,000 
‘Ss sented by those mills that have govern- FLOORING: ™ ge 
e ment contracts and the low by those Cy a oe 75 35,854 1000 37,961,000 22,354,000 75,428,000 
= unfortunate enough to have to depend **Unfilled orders reported by 11 and 12 mills respectively ; stocks by 13 mills. 
r, upon restricted civilian trade, Minne- yUnits. 
t, apolis reports indicate. With no large 
- contracts havimg been let recently the Western Pines 
situation is growing more sluggish 
a rather than the contrary. ia Following delivered prices, based on IDAHO WHITE PINE 
d past sales, were reported to = big ee Selects S2 or 4S— sali 6/4RW 
® © ern Pine Association by members dur- x 
J sathore Pine Statistics ing the month of June, 1943. Both ai. Choice (S) RL. cea $85.50 Sea 
e i i s rect and wholesale sales are include uality (D) Rb... s+. t ' 
3S f ollowing - S waguearagg. J of reports and are based on specified items only. Commons, S82 or 4S— 
nl rom southern pine mills for the week ‘Two districts are given, one being the Colonial Sterling Stand. 
it ended July 10: State <— e — BB ge pce No. 1 0. 0. 
: metropolitan district, an e other the Le See ye 61.00 52.38 
ae ond pag ‘ beans 061,000 — Pennsylvania. Quotations fol- 1x12 RL ..... a 16 ait 51 
ow: 4/4 Util. No. 4 s2 r “48 RWé&R 44.15 
r ees a «+--+ 33°497 000 ILLINOIS seein enn . , 
: Orders received ............ 22,906,000 PONDEROSA PINE Selects S2 am 4s— 
: Number of mills, 171 Selects S2 or 4S— 4/4RW s/<Rw 6/4RW 
a = On July 10, 1943 1x8 5/4RW 6/4RW D Select RL. $80.50 $79.50 
1d UBRUCR OFEERS 2.0.60 66050005 141,499,000 C Select RL. 098. 75 $81.75 $81.75 Shop S2S— 
gz Unsold ree 43,434,000 D Select RL... 67.75 70.75 68.75 No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
ts Oct. 30, 1939, to Oct. 31, 1942. Shop S2S— No. 1 No. 2 S, woes » SBSH ate 
or ‘Unit is 316,000 feet of “3-year aver- RE aaa ois ola aca ak cee $58.56 $52.30 6/4 hide Pie 57.50 
is age” production. Er er oe 57.29 49.65 eS AS GOON 63.50 
ce Commons S82 or 4S— Y 
’ Southern Hardwoods 2 et 
a Follow; : Se SB PRRs ccs ccc etnces $51.92 ey 48 No. 1 Dimension— 
n- volowing are ranges of f.o.b. mill aE IB ooo acmck asta vwrecors 52.61 47.66 MN he rive nce nce on Rk $49.75 
n= prices on rough, air dried southern 4/4 No. 4 Com. S2 or 48S RW&L. 43.25 oe | 49.25 
7 hardwoods, from reports of sales en Ut ae — 
3 Quartrd. Sap Se weak niet July = Colonial Sterling Stand. Western Pine Summary 
. n Tupelo No. } 
' No. 2 Com.— ce a ae $59.50 $55.50 $47.50 : — 
al i 70.50 | 8-4 ... 31.50 1ly12RL...... 87.00 61.00 47.50 The Western Pine Association re- 
lI ar 1 & Sel.— nee —— SUGAR, PINE ports as follows on operation of iden- 
a Tas > op = ° ° . . 
fin Plain Sap Gum — eee No.1. No.2 No.3 tical Inland Empire and California 
“h No. 2 Com.— miso Oe J ckesunawa $63.50 $54.80 $47.20 mills during the week ended July 10: 
vs 4-4 2, 26.50 | 6-4 3.00 eee 62.51 52.50 45.50 
’ Plain Black Gum “ lb, . . Report of an Average of 92 Mills: 
O- FAS— No. 2 Com.— LARCH-DOUGLAS FIR ly 10 43 Jul 2 
“A 4-4 6-4 ... 33.00 Vertical Grain Flg. C&Btr. 4” RL. $64. 00 ; July 10,1943 July 11, 194 
50.50 , Production ... 64,489,000 89,539,000 
‘a We. 1d met, eee teen Wee 5 OR By Oi kent serensteess 47.00 C : : 
4 pecs a "LVAN Shipments | ee 54,92 ,000 9,369,000 
nt -* .- 40.00 @ 40.50 — mie vig ty LVANIA Orders rec’d... 75,628,000 83,007,000 
a (. ‘i ‘ 
;. FAS— a rae 1 & Sel.— Ae ay 3 _ Report of 92 Identical Mills: 
eS 6-4 75.00 | 4-4 37.50 1x8 5/4RW 6/4RW July 10, 1943 July 11, 1942 
” ar 1 & Sel.— No. 2 Com.— ‘ eee $81.74 $84.81 $85.16 Unfilled orders 462,740,000 478,823,000 
* 2 ee 40.50 | 4-4 24.50 | ena 68.93 70.96 71.66 Gross stock.... 626,519,000 904,943,000 
a ~ ~ a N . _-— 
FAS— ae ag Poem a7 — Sy aR caha acca nena teres $60.20 $52.89 Report of 92 Identical Mills: 
in 4-4 50.50 4-4 . 55.00 Commons S2 or 4S— --Total for Year to Date— 
me 1 & Sel.— No. 1-4 Sel. No. 2 No. 3 1943 1942 
ee N 40.50 | 4-4 36.00 of. roe. ny = 37 Production ...1,686,430,000 1,806,950,000 
‘ 0 2 Com. — No. 2 Com.— p20 fee ere 5.36 49.81 Shipment -1,955,778,000 2,164,621,000 
= 30.50 | 4-4 ... 23.00 4/4 No. 4 Com. S2 or 4S RWRD. 40.50 a aera ee 2,028,163,000 2,329,201,000 
N 
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Urge Logging of Olympic Park 


The subject of opening excess por- 
tions of the Olympic National Park to 
logging is a live topic today as the 
old growth timber there is badly 
needed now for war purposes. This is 
a so-called wilderness park, left in its 
natural state. To penetrate it one 
must be a good hiker and mountain 
climber and must pack in supplies 
with a guide. In normal times many 
people register at the entrance to the 
park, but only a few penetrate the 
interior of the park in the course of a 
year. Under present conditions it 
would seem that controlled logging of 
selected portions of the park should 
have consideration. 

J. H. Bloedel of Seattle made a 
statement which he sent to congres- 
sional representatives. Following are 
excerpts from his statement: 

“Referring to the resolution of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce advo- 
cating the opening of the Olympic Na- 
tional Park to logging operations, it is 
my belief that this can be accom- 
plished without material injury to the 
area as a park. 

“The areas enclosed in the Olympic 
National Park are easily accessible. 

“The area encompassed in the park, 
which contains suitable timber for 
badly needed airplane and pontoon 
lumber, can be opened by small out- 
fits using truck logging, in from three 


to four weeks. Its cost should be not 
higher than that of a normal opera- 
tion. There are numerous mills located 
on Puget Sound, from Bellingham to 
Tacoma and Port Angeles, which 
could mill these logs as required by 
the government. By the Olympic 
Peninsula route logs can be trucked 
to Grays Harbor where there are 
numerous mills to convert them into 
necessary government orders. 

“The scenic beauty and recreational 
features of the Park can be in a meas- 
ure retained by selective logging, and 
the regrowth in this area is so rapid 
that any disruption created by logging 
will soon be regrown. It is true that 
certain areas could be logged without 
any great injury bv the selective log- 
ing process, and that other areas of 
no scenic value can be “clean” logged, 
that is, by the method of removing 
practically all of the merchantable 
timber. 

“We are building in the neighbor- 
hood of 7.000 airplanes a month and 
our Allies are perhaps building an 
equal amount. In each of these a 
certain proportion of the struts and 
framing must be made of spruce lum- 
ber which is highlv selected for tex- 
ture and grain. The trees growing 
in the Park are of this character. It 
would seem that war needs are such 
that recreational areas could well be 
sacrificed to produce the material with 
which to win the war.” 


Farm Building Program 


An enthusiastic farm building re- 
search program to help solve the lum- 
ber shortage has just been completed 
by the “Business of Farming” maga- 
zine, published by United States Gyp- 
sum Company for its dealers. Nine 
farm buildings have been completed— 
four poultry and brooder houses, three 
hog houses, a milk house, and a grain 
storage bin. 

Using dimension lumber for fram- 
ing, dressed lumber for trim, car sid- 
ing for doors, and wood finish floors, 
the balance of construction was com- 






pleted with United States Gypsum 
Company’s products such as roof 
plank, insulation, and asbestos board. 
As the buildings were being erected 
a list of materials with exact dimen- 
sions of each piece used was recorded 
and the whole process photographed 
in detail. 

Each issue of “Business of Farm- 
ing” contains a description of one or 
two of these buildings and it is re- 
ported that a keen interest has been 
developed in this type of structure as 
a means of increasing needed farm 
buildings. 





—_ in 


1 FAR! Researe 


FARMING M MAGAZINE. 


Maine Producers Seek to 
Boost Output 


U. S. Senator Ralph O. Brewster 
following adjournment of Congress 
lost no time in sponsoring a meeting 
of the lumber and pulp operators of 
the Pine Tree State held in the Fed- 
eral Building at Bangor, Maine, July 
13. His purpose was to disclose the 
cause and effect of the sharp drop in 
the production of logs and lumber in 
the State and to develop ways and 
means for increasing both. Fully 100 
lumber and pulp operators from every 
corner of the State attended the meet- 
ing and voiced their patriotic desire to 
produce every foot possible of their 
commodity, so vitally needed in the 
war effort. In the statements and 
discussions by leading operators, it 
all added up to two controlling fac- 
tors: dearth of manpower for work 
in the woods and plants, and confusion 
and uncertainty as to when ceiling 
prices to govern the sale of spruce 
products will be made available by the 
Price Administration in Washington. 

As one speaker expressed it, “No one 
familiar with the problems of lumber 
operations in this Northeast country 
has ever been called upon to serve 
the OPA. We go down to Washing- 
ton and present our difficulties to OPA 
executives and they express real sym- 
pathy and a purpose to favorably con- 
sider our proposals, but the matter 
seems to be dropped right there. We 
don’t get anywhere with those bu- 
reaus. They must promptly shape up 
some basis upon which we can pro- 
duce lumber at something better than 
a prospective loss.” 

The significance and importance of 
this meeting was reflected in the at- 
tendance not only of Senator Brew- 
ster but also of Representative Frank 
Fellows of the third Maine district; 
Kenneth Hancock of Casco, former 
president of Northeastern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and R. E. 
Broderick of New York, its secretary, 
plus a group of six government 
bureau representatives. 

James McGann, OPA specialist in 
Northeastern softwoods, informed the 
group that before the end of the week 
a definite recommendation regarding 
prices will be made to the price ex- 
ecutives of OPA in Washington, but 
before it can be adopted and made offi- 
cial, the order must have the o.k. of 
the director of economic stabilization. 

The most promising lead offered for 
bringing more workers to the lumber- 
ing crews came in the form of 4 
really serious proposal that prisoners 
of war can be made available. This 
matter was left in the hands of Forest 
Commissioner Raymond E. Rendell, 
who has been asked by Washington to 
make definite proposals for such serv- 
ice. He feels that it might be practi- 
cal if such workers could be placed 
100 miles or more from the coastline 
in the deep woods of northern Maine. 
At the suggestion of Senator Brewster 
the State Forest Commissioner ap- 
pointed the following to be known 
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as a Lumber Industry Production 
Committee of the State of Maine: R. 
E. Cleaves, Jr., Portland; Lester S. 
Crane, Whitneyville; Kenneth C. Han- 
cock, Casco; Rand S. Stowell, Dixfield; 
Farnham W. Smith, St. Francis and 
Boston; S. W. Collins, Caribou; and 
Joseph G. Deering, Biddeford. 


This committee will meet at the 
State House in Augusta next Tuesday, 
July 20, to inagurate an active cam- 
paign to develop cooperation with 
Maine’s Congressional delegation in 
efforts to cut red tape in Washington 
and secure action to clear the price 
impasse, and to divert a small army 
of workers to the lumber camps and 
mills of the State. 


Following adjournment, the pulp 
and paper men attended a luncheon at 
the Penobscot Exchange, while the 
lumber group gathered at the Bangor 
House and were addressed by Con- 
gressman Robert Hale of Maine, who 
expressed real sympathy with the pur- 
pose of and action taken at the gen- 
eral meeting. 


Hearing on Lumber Production 


A Congressional sub-committee 
composed of Henry M. Jackson (Wash- 
ington), chairman, Estes Kefauver 
(Tennessee) and William H. Steven- 
son (Wisconsin) completed a three 
day public hearing July 14, to deter- 
mine what may be done by the gov- 
ernment to stimulate greater 
production of critical lumber needs 
for the war effort. The hearing was 
held in Seattle, Wash. In addition to 
the large volume of irrelevant, biased, 
and inconsequential testimony given, 
there were intelligent suggestions and 
valuable information presented to the 
committee, bearing on such subjects 
as the shortage of skilled wood work- 
ers and equipment, particularly truck 
and tractor parts, deferment from se- 
lective service of trained woods work- 
ers, furloughing of skilled loggers 
now in the armed forces, pooling of 
equipment and parts where they would 
be readily available for the logging 
industry, making timber available for 
small logging contractors, attempting 
to increase imports of logs from 
British Columbia, aiding the Alaska 
Spruce Logging Co. to secure addi- 
tional manpower, and opening a por- 
tion of the Olympic National Park 
for selective logging of critically 
needed high grade spruce for airplane 
construction and high grade Douglas 
fir for pontoon lumber. 

Operators and trained foresters 
alike advocated releasing park serv- 
ice timber for wartime operations 
on selective cutting basis. Col. W. B. 
Greeley, manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, recom- 
mended that authority be given the 
National Park Service, by legislation 
if necessary, and upon certification of 
the War Production Board, to release 
timber for wartime cutting under 
control of the park service or, if the 
park service preferred, under super- 


vision of the U. S. Forest Service. 
Although the Congressmen by their 
expressions and questions indicated 
that they were loathe to take any 
steps that might lead to logging in 
the park area, competent witnesses 
were agreed that if quotas of high 
grade spruce are to be kept up for 
the balance of this year and next it 
will be necessary to go where the 
large Sitka spruce logs are readily 
available, where they can be brought 
out by small contract loggers, who 
could get into production within a few 
weeks. High grade spruce is found 
only in limited areas. A large pro- 
portion of the accessible Sitka spruce 
available today is on the Olympic 
Peninsula in Washington or in Alaska. 
Taking out the large over mature 


trees on a selective basis could readily 
be done under close supervision with- 
out appreciable injury to the park in 
the opinion of forestry experts. 
Prominent among those witnesses 
who made suggestions for aiding the 
production of logs for critical war 
needs were: J. H. Bloedel and J. N. 
Donovan, Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Co., Bellingham, Wash.; Col. W. B. 


Greeley, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Seattle, Wash.; F. H. 
Brundage, WPB; H. W. Andrews, 


U. S. Forest Service; E. W. Daniels, 
Harbor Plywood Co., Hoquiam, Wash.; 
E. K. Bishop, Aberdeen, Wash.; Maj. 
C. S. Cowan, Washington Forest Fire 
Association, Seattle, Wash.; and Chas. 
G. Burdick, Alaska Spruce Logging 
Co. 





Your Stake in the 
Care of Present Fences 


Dealers are receiving some ship- 
ments of Keystone fence (plain 
galvanized). More may be re- 
leased as the months go by. But 
this is still not nearly enough to 
adequately equip farmers for 
highest-in-history production of 
food. Present fences must carry 
most of the load. They must be 
kept on the job—not only for 
efficient food production but 






should. 


service. 





drift. 


again. 


f i, SP <& PENALIZING 
Fence line sagged and 
bent, due to a heaved 
corner post and slipped 
brace. Fence also im- 
properly attached. 


PROTECTINGS 2 
i Same fence now doing 
full duty with a new 
corner post and braces. 
Wire has been cut and 
properly spliced to corner 
post 


@ PENALIZING 


An end post pulled over 
sd war line — and “< 
livestock crowding. _ 

ing only half the job it |" MMM | il LLL) ladeiel wenset! 


PROTECTING 
A new (and huskier) end 
t, brace post and 
race, firmly set. equip- 
ped this fence for many 
more years of good 


€@ PENALIZING 
= Fence “on its way out” 
because allowed to loosen 
and sag. Bottom wires 
already buried by soil 


PROTECTING 
New line posts and re- 
stretching brought this 
“still good” 
full height and strength 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


Because of 54 Years Satisfaction . . . Fence Users Will Continue to... 
“Look for the Top Wire Painted RED” 


RED BRAND FENCE 


also to assure continued welfare 
and incomes of farmers—YOUR 
CUSTOMERS. If more and 
more fences go out of service, 
those farms are seriously penal- 
ized in their ability to protect 
and rebuild soil fertility by crop 
rotations. So, urge your farmers 
to do everything possible to 
extend the life and service of 
their fences. For example... 












wire up to 








Farms that still have 
SCRAP IRON are 
slowing up Victory! 











and RED TOP 
STEEL POSTS 
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.. Current Government Regulations 





The past four weeks have been big 
ones for lumber price ceiling authors. 
Numerous revisions and amendments 
have been issued. Copies of the offi- 
cial text of any of the following will 
be sent to readers who request them 
from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


MPR 439—Western Pines and Asso- 
ciated Species, Amdt. 4: Provides for 
$3 increase of prices over established 
maximum under certain conditions. 
Text is as follows: 


(a) For lumber produced by mills 
subject to War Production Board Limi- 
tation Order L-290, the maximum prices 
f. o. b. mill provided in this regulation 
may be increased by $3.00 per MBM if 
all the following conditions are met. 
The lumber must be: 


(1) Ponderosa pine, Idaho white pine, 
sugar pine, or lodge-pole pine lumber 
produced in California, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, or Washington; or white fir, 
Western white spruce, or Engelmann 
spruce lumber produced in California, 
Idaho, Montana, or in those parts of 
Oregon and Washington east of the 
crest of the Cascade Mountains. (A 
mill which has received special per- 
mission to price its lumber’ under 
Maximum Price Regulation 94, as pro- 
vided in section 2 (b) of Revised Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 26, will be 
deemed to meet this condition); 

(2) In the following grades and sizes: 


Di- 
Com- men- 
mon Shop Box sion 
No. 1—All inch shop......... No.1 No.1 


No, 2—5/4 and thicker No. 2..No.2 No. 2 
No. 3—5/4 and thicker No.3.. ... a 
No. 4— 
No. 5— 

(3) Released in compliance with limi- 
tation Order L-290. 


(b) For mills located in the area de- 
scribed in paragraph (a) (1) above but 
not subject to Limitation Order L-290, 
the maximum prices f. o. b. mill pro- 
vided in this regulation may be in- 
creased by $3.00 per MBM regardless 
of species, grade, or size. 


(c) Holders of O. P. A. authorizations 
numbered 1 to 606, inclusive, issued 
under the former paragraph (b) of this 
section, are hereby released from ob- 
ligation under their certifications made 
in compliance with former paragraph 
(b). 

The amendment became effective 
June 24 and terminates automatically 
upon the revocation of Limitation 
Order L-290. 

MPR 368—Northeastern Hardwood, 
Amdt. 1: Tables of prices for red and 
white oak structural stock or sound 
square edge, and red and white oak 
freight car stock, common dimension 
and mine car lumber are included. 

MPR 223—Northern Hardwood, 
Amdt. 6: Tables of prices for the 
same items as mentioned above which 
are produced in the Northern Hard- 
wood Area are included. 

MPR 97—Southern Hardwood, 
Amdt. 5: Ceiling prices on the No. 2 
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Common and No. 3 Common grades of 
quite a number of the Southern hard- 
woods are boosted by this amendment. 
In many cases the No. 2 Common 
stock is raised $2 per M, and the No. 
3 Common is up $1 over the former 
ceiling. 

MPR 19—Southern Softwood, 
Amdt. 2: A sizable list of corrections 
to be made to footnotes of that act. 
In many cases it is the granting of 
permission to add the anti-stain treat- 
ment price allowance to green lumber 
prices as well as to air dried lumber 
prices and taking off the restriction 
that the lumber must be No. 1 com- 
mon, or grades above, before an addi- 
tional charge for air drying can be 
made to certain sizes. 

MPR 293—Stock Millwork, Amdt. 1: 
Text reads as follows; and regards 
special premiums on sales under gov- 
ernment contracts. (It is an addition 
to be labeled 1413.76 Appendix M) 


(a) On sales of stock millwork made 
principally of Western pine, under a 
government contract as defined in 
§ 1413.59 of this regulation, the dis- 
count may be shortened 1% points on 
all doors, open sash, screens, and 
frames, and % of a point on glazed 
sash. 


(b) This section shall be automati- 
cally revoked when Limitation Order 
L-290, Western Lumber, issued by the 
War Production Board, becomes ineffec- 
tive. 

The effective date of this amendment 
shall be July 3, 1943. 


MPR 281—Navy Oak Ship Stock, 
Amdt. 2: Sets up special method of 
determining prices for stock thicker 
than four inches, when the purchaser 
requires that the stock is to be “free 
of heart.” Here is the system: 


Add to the maximum price for stock 
four inches thick of the specified width 
$10 for each inch in thickness in ex- 
cess of four inches. In case the thick- 
ness involves fractions, the addition 
shall be a similar fractional part of 
$10. 


MPR 215—Distribution Yard Sales 
of Softwood. (Revised): A _ revised 
and somewhat clarified version of the 
order. 


Logging Services 


A provision permitting persons log- 
ging West Coast timber under contract 
to make additions to maximum prices 
for overtime work has been inserted 
in OPA’s services regulation. 

The provision is contained in 
Amendment No. 1 to Supplementary 
Services Regulation No. 16 to Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 165, effec- 
tive July 13, 1943. 

On June 23 maximum prices for 
logging services were placed under 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 165. 


Previously ceilings for these services 
had been provided by the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. 

At the same time, the Office of Price 
Administration issued Amendment No. 
5 to Revised Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 161 (West Coast Logs), 
revising its overtime section to require 
contract loggers to use the provisions 
of the Services regulation, rather than 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 161, 
in computing overtime additions. 

Logging services are defined as pro- 
ducing logs from a tract of timber for 
the owner of the timber. 

Amendment No. 5 also establishes 
dollars-and-cents maximum prices for 
Douglas Fir Special Logs selected for 
use as ship-spars, booms and masts, 
in lengths from 70 to 116 feet or 
greater. 

These range from $42.50 per thou- 
sand feet for logs 72 to 80 feet in 
the Puget Sound, Willapa Bay-Grays 
Harbor and Columbia River Districts 
to $75 per thousand feet for lengths 
over 116 feet. Southern Oregon-Tilla- 
mock District maximum prices for 
the logs are $2 per 1,000 feet less 
than for the other three districts. 
Previously no additions were allowed 
for lengths beyond 70 feet. 

Amendment No. 5 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 161, also estab- 
lishes specific additions that may be 
made to maximum prices for long 
lengths of other than Douglas Fir 
Special Logs. These additions are 
applicable to maximum prices for No. 
1 and No. 2 Sawmill Logs (all species) 
and Douglas Fir Peewee logs 42 feet 
in length and over. They are: For 
logs 42 to 50 feet in lengths, an addi- 
tion of $1 per 1,000 feet; 52 to 60 feet, 
$2; 62 to 70 feet, $3; and 72 to 80, $4. 

The Amendment requires that in 
sales of sawmill logs longer than 80 
feet or logs sold according to extra 
specifications, sellers must apply to 
OPA for approval of a proposed price. 


Hardwood Lumber 


To eliminate, wherever possible, 
the necessity of the lumber industry 
filing of forms with OPA, and at the 
same time to simplify pricing proce- 
dures, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion announced streamlining of its 
price regulation for Central hardwood 
lumber. 

The simplifying changes are con- 
tained in Amendment No. 7 to Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 155 (Cen- 
tral Hardwood Lumber), effective 
July 14, 1943. 

They include the following: 

1. Dollars-and-cents ceiling prices 
are established for both North Central 
and South Central white oak and red 
oak structural stock or sound square 
edge material, also white oak and red 
oak freight car stock, common dimen- 
sion, mine car lumber. Incorporation 
of the specific prices into the regula- 
tion eliminates the need for mills 
applying to OPA for prices for these 
types of lumber in the future, and, 
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at the same time, creates uniform 
prices for all sellers. 

2. The section of the regulation 
providing a procedure for pricing 
North Central “recurring special” 
grades or items is revoked, and in 
its place are established specific dol- 
lars-and-cents. Differentials for 
“standard special” grades or items 
are established. These differentials, 
when added to the maximum prices 
for standard grades or items, give 
the seller his maximum price for 
“standard special” items. Included are 
differentials for (1) Standard Special 
Widths and Lengths—All hardwood 
Species, and (2) Standard Special 
Widths and Lengths—Basswood and 
Poplar. The differentials are the same 
extra charges the Lumber Branch of 
OPA has been approving for use by 
individual mills, when requested by 
the individual mills. The new differ- 
entials eliminate the need in the fu- 
ture of mills submitting proposed 
prices for the items to OPA for 
approval. 

A similar streamlining is provided 
for South Central Hardwood lumber 
and differentials are established for 
the following: 

(1) Standard Special Widths and 
Lengths—All Hardwood Species, and 
(2) Standard Special Widths and 
Lengths of tough ash, cotton wood, 
black gum, plain; red gum, plain; sap 
gum, plain; yellow poplar, plain, and 
Tupelo plain. 

3. The form to be used in making 
application for prices for special 
grades or items is revised. The 
method of calculating prices for such 
“specials” remains the same. 

4. Specific dollars-and-cents ceiling 
prices are established for South Cen- 
tral soft maple, WHND. These prices 
were developed by OPA by applying 
to the WHAD prices in the South 
Central region the percentage rela- 
tionship which exists in Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 97 (Southern 
Hardwood Lumber) between WHAD 
and WHND prices. The establish- 
ment of these prices eliminates the 
need in the future of sellers applying 
to OPA for approval of proposed 
prices for this material. 

5. The Amendment provides that 
for lumber shipped in a “green” con- 
dition, sellers must deduct 10 percent 
from the maximum prices provided 
for air-dried lumber. “Green” lumber 
is defined as lumber that has not been 
“stacked on the yard” for air-drying. 
A purchaser may waive any require- 
ment as to moisture content. However, 
if the lumber has not been stacked on 
the yard for air-drying, the “green” 
price shall apply. This-is a provision 
which is being inserted in all hard- 
wood lumber regulations. 

6. The scope of the regulation is 
broadened to cover all Central hard- 
wood specfes. Previously certain 
isolated species were priced under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 

7. Navy oak ship stock is exempted 
from the regulation. This material, 


OPA pointed out, is priced under 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 281 
(Navy Oak Ship Stock). 

8. The amendment adopts the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association 
grade rules book, January 1, 1943 edi- 
tion for use in defining grades in con- 
nection with pricing, in place of the 
January 1, 1942 edition. 


Tidewater Cypress 


Dollars-and-cents maximum prices 
have been issued for tidewater red 
cypress lumber. MPR-412. 

Note first that these prices are 
based on Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers Association specifications and 
grades. If tidewater red cypress is 
graded under any other rules, the seller 
must apply for maximum prices cov- 
ering the items involved. 

Figures in general are based upon 
manufacturers’ list prices in effect as 
of March, 1942; but with certain ad- 
ditions. There is an allowance of an 
extra dollar per thousand to compen- 
sate producers for the elimination of 
price gains formerly enjoyed in selling 
on an f. o. b. Perry Florida basing 
point system; also an added $1.50 a 
thousand to producers in Louisiana, to 
compensate for an average gain of 
this amount which they have custom- 
arily enjoyed over the average reali- 
zation of eastern producers. Prices 
are f. o. b. mill basis. Remember, 
however, that these are dollars-and- 
cents prices, specifically listed in the 
regulation. You don’t make up your 
own prices by adding the margins to 
your own March, ’42, lists. 

Producers intending to use prices in 
this regulation are required to regis- 
ter within 60 days of the effective 
date; June 29. 

These prices apply to tidewater red 
cypress; and producers more than 75 
miles from the Atlantic Ocean or the 
Gulf of Mexico must furnish special 
proof, in the form of letters from true 
buyers, that they have sold true tide- 
water red cypress during the period 
1940-1942. 

Yellow cypress is still under GMPR. 


Douglas Fir 


Lumber distribution yards, includ- 
ing retail yards, were authorized by 
the Office of Price Administration to 
pass on to their buyers the $3.50 per 
1,000 board feet premium on Douglas 
fir boards which was recently autho- 
rized to accompany a special board 
cutting directive of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

The $3.50 mark-up is applicable to 
the three upper grades of Douglas 
fir boards—select merchantable, No. 1 
common and No. 2 common boards. 
For No. 3 common boards, a mark-up 
of $1.50 per 1,000 board feet is estab- 
lished. o 

The increases are authorized in 
Amendment No. 1 to Revised Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 26 (Doug- 
las Fir and Other West Coast Lum- 
ber), effective July 15, 1943. 

On April 16 of this year, producers 
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Quality 
Dependable in War 
.. and in Peace... 


Today in wartime Booth-Kelly 
is delivering the same depend- 
able quality Douglas Fir as 
throughout the 45 years since 
this company first pioneered the 
great Oregon forests in 1898. 


The name, Booth-Kelly, has al- 
ways stood for the best of values 
in Douglas Fir. 


Dimension Casing Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Flooring Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 
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LUMBER LITERATURE. a 56 page 
FREE catalogue, published by 


the National Lumber Manufac- 


turers Association, lists available 


literature concerning scores of 


wood species and their uses, as 


well as literature describing in 
detail the TECO Connector Sys- 


tem of timber engineering. Most 


of the valuable literature that is 


listed may be had for the ask- 


ing—the catalogue will show 


you at a glance just what kind 


will help you most in your work. 
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ENGINEERING COMPANY 


TIONAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
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ONNECTORS AND TOOLS 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
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of Douglas fir boards were authorized 
to increase their prices by $3.50 per 
1,000 board feet on the three upper 
grades, and $1.50 on No. 3 boards. 
Purpose of the increase was to permit 
compliance with WPB’s directive call- 
ing for an increase in board produc- 
tion from a normal percentage of 7 
percent to 30 or 40 percent. 
Distribution yards until the issuance 
of this amendment, however were re- 
quired to absorb the higher cost of 
the lumber from the mills, since the 
increased flow of boards was expected 
to go to United States Government 


purchasers rather than to the yards. 

Distribution yards since April 16, 
however, have sold out of inventory 
the bulk of their Douglas fir lum- 
ber obtained prior to the $3.50 
producer’s mark-up, and the War 
Production Board, under Limitation 
Order I-218, is releasing increasing 
footage of boards to the yards. 

As a consequence, OPA said, the 
yards could not be expected to con- 
tinue to absorb the higher mill prices, 
so this amendment was issued, per- 
mitting the yards hereafter to pass on 
to buyers the increased cost. 


Toward Improved Public Relations 


Erroneous impressions and misap- 
prehensions that the general public 
has of the wood industries are the 
reasons for mobilization of the vast 
potential force of all those who work 
in wood, whether in the abstract sense 
of a paper salesman or in the physical 
sense of a cabinet maker, to carry the 
torch of forest industry information 
to their neighbors in their own com- 
munities. The public relations depart- 
ment of the American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Inc., is instrumental 
in this cause which is of paramount 
importance to lumber dealers. 

It is estimated that a million or 
more men and women depend for their 
living on the harvesting, manufacture, 
and sale of wood products. The aim 
of AFPI is to convert this dormant 
group into an active, aggressive mis- 
sionary corps te tell the general 
public the true facts about the forests. 

The first implement in this en- 
deavor is a simple, easily digested 
booklet, called Our Friend, John Citi- 
zen, which is being distributed freely 
within the industry. It tells those 


who work with wood of the dangerous 
misapprehensions about their business 
that exist in the mind of the average 
citizen, as established by a public 
opinion poll on a nationwide scale, 
and what steps are being taken to 
correct them, and calls on each to 
take an active part in the work. It 
is available free in bulk to associa- 
tions or firms for distribution to their 
members, employees, or stockholders. 

Another booklet is called TOOLS 
for the Improvement of Forest In- 
dustry Public Relations. As the name 
indicates, it is an illustrated catalog 
of booklets, advertisements, charts, 
posters, speeches, news features, mo- 
tion pictures, and other equipment for 
local application of the public rela- 
tions campaign, which are furnished 
to the volunteers within the industry 
who enlist to help the cause. 

Both these booklets may be pro- 
cured from the national headquarters 
of the American Forest Products In- 
dustries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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E. A. Taliaferro, formerly head of 
the Home Lumber Co., Osceola, Ark., 
has won his lieutenant’s commission 
at Fort Belvoir, Va. Mrs. Taliaferro 
and their sons, Len and Ben, have 
joined him there. 


The Simpson Logging Co., Shelton, 
Wash., celebrated the forty-eighth an- 
niversary of its incorporation on June 
24, The company was organized on 
June 24, 1895, by the late Sol G. Simp- 
son and the late A. H. Anderson to 
enlarge the cperations of the older 
Port Blakely interests. The company 
today is the largest independent log- 
ging and milling company operating 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Cleveland Spinner, proprietor of the 
Elma (Wash.) Lumber & Fuel Co., 
since July 17, 1938, has sold the busi- 
ness to Robert M. Slettedahl of Ever- 
ett, Wash., who has assumed active 
management of the concern. 


T. J. Hughes Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Cushing, Okla., has pur- 
chased the Clark Lumber Co. at Bar- 
tlesville, Okla. T. J. Hughes Jr., has 
assumed charge of the yard, which 
will be operated as a branch yard, 
making the fifth in the Hughes organi- 
zation. W. E. Blackburn, who has 


been manager of the Clark yard for 
a number of years, will continue as 
manager under the new ownership. 


Rosenthal Lumber & Fuel Co., Crys- 
tal-Lake, IIl., suffered damage by fire 
to its lumber shed and its contents 
on July 1; loss was estimated at about 
$20,000. 


Capt. Wallace E. Difford, Jr., United 
States Army, has been named com- 
mandant of cadets at the A. A. F. 
pilot school (advanced—two engine) 
at Fort Sumner, New Mexico. He is 
the son of W. E. Difford, of Tacoma, 
Wash., managing director of the Doug- 
las Fir Plywood Association, and is a 
graduate of the University of Ken- 
tucky. He formerly was stationed at 
Gardner Field, Taft, Calif. 


The MacLea Lumber Co., Baltimore, 
Md., is this year celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary and in commemoration of 
the event has just put out an artis- 
tically printed and profusely illus- 
trated booklet giving the history of 
the business; the booklet bears the 
title “Hewing to the Line.” The com- 
pany is headed by Daniel MacLea, one 
of the original partners in the firm, 
and includes Mr. MacLea’s three stal- 
wart sons, D. Carlysle, Robert H., and 


T. Raymond MacLea. With them is 
associated Frank A. Mullikin, who 
started with the original firm and is 
now treasurer of the corporation. 

W. M. Hass, president of the Belle- 
ville Lumber & Supply Co., South 
Bend, Ind., has purchased the J. O. 
Ferrier Lumber Co., Culver, Ind. The 


‘new ownership has already taken pos- 


session and a new corporation, to be 
known as the Marshall County Lumber 
Co., has been organized with W. M. 
Hass, president; Ralph M. Hass, 
treasurer; Paul D. Hass, secretary; 
William F. Foley, assistant secretary 
and treasurer. The corporation is capi- 
talized for $40,000, all paid in. Harry 
Jones, who has been with the Hass 
organization for a number of years, 
has taken over the management and 
Charles Ferrier is assistant manager. 


Charles B. White, White Brothers, 
wholesale hardwood distributors, San 
Francisco, Calif., is now a lieutenant 
(j.g.), in the navy and in training at 
Tucson, Ariz. He is the son of C. H. 
White, vice president and general 
manager of the firm, and has been 
succeeded as purchasing agent by 
Keith McLellan, formerly city sales- 
man. 

J. Graham Brown, president of W. 
P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has donated funds with 
which to purchase a city block at 
Madison, Ind., to be turned over to the 
State for park purposes to serve as an 
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LITTLE INTERVIEWS 
WITH “JUST FOLKS” 


2. The Farmer 


“T never had so little time in my life 
It’s crops that counts 
nowdays. So when [ git a little time to throw a 
coat o’ paint onto a piece of machinery or one 
o’ the farm buildings, I want it to stay on a 
That’s why I always go to my 
Martin-Senour dealer. Those finishes goes on 
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Ozan Lumber Co. is now op- 
erating in its 52nd year. 


From small beginnings in 
1891 Ozan has shown steady 
progress throughout the 
years. 


The name of Ozan stands for 
highest quality and unfailing 
dependability in products of 
Arkansas Shortleaf Pine. 
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approach to the Lanier Memorial 
Home. Mr. Brown was born and 
reared at Madison, where the W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co. was started 
by his late father, W. P. Brown, and 
brother, Martin Brown. 


Leonard C. Hammond, president of 
Hammond Lumber Co., San Francisco, 
Calif, has been elected to the board 
of directors of American Trust Co., 
San Francisco, the 24th largest bank 
in the United States. Mr. Hammond 
is also president of Hammond Ship- 
ping Co., California Redwood Dis- 
tributors, Ltd., and Redwood Export 
Co. Hammond Lumber Co. is one of 
the largest manufacturers and distrib- 
utors of lumber on the Pacific Coast. 


Joseph J. Linehan, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Mowbray & Robinson 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, entered 
the Jewish Hospital in Cincinnati for 
a major operation June 25. It is re- 
ported that the operation was success- 
ful and that Mr. Linehan is well on 
the road to recovery. 


The J. G. Kennedy Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., has opened offices in 
Eugene, Ore. Beginning July 1, 
Vernon E. Johnson has been placed in 
charge of the Oregon offices. Mr. 
Johnson comes to the Kennedy organi- 
zation from Washington, D. C., where 
he was a staff member of the War 
Production Board in the lumber divi- 
sion. Prior to joining the War Pro- 
duction Board staff, Mr. Johnson was 
in the wholesale lumber business in 
Washington, D. C., for many years. 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Schafer of 
Montesano, Wash., have announced 
the engagement of their daughter, 
Miss Bernice Schafer, to Lieut. Wood- 
son Losli of the United States Army 
Air Transport Command. Mr. Schafer 
is a prominent Grays Harbor lumber- 
man. 


Ralph McCracken, president of Mc- 
Cracken & McCall, Inc., Appalachian 
operators with headquarters in Lex- 
ington, Ky., and a modern bandmill 
at Flat Lick, Ky., recently announced 
the acquisition of two additional tracts 
of fine hardwood stumpage near their 
mill operation, assuring this company 
of an ample supply of Appalachian 
hardwoods for the future. 


Alfred Klass, lumber wholesaler of 
Oconto, Wis., with Mrs. Klass, ob- 
served the golden anniversary of their 
marriage early in July. They were 
hosts to friends and relatives at an 
open house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Lee, Circleville, 
Ohio, celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary on June 21 at their home 
there. Mr. Lee is owner-manager of 
the Alfred Lee Lumber & Millwork 
Company. 

James M. (Jim) Carney has joined 
the staff of Heidner & Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., wholesalers and exporters of 
lumber and plywood, as of July 1. 
Jim Carney was formerly with the 
Douglas Fir Export Co., Seattle, and 
more recently with the Central Pur- 
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chasing Agency, Army Engineers, 
Portland, Ore. His genial, gracious 
manner, under stress of conducting 
lumber auctions, has greatly added to 
his host of friends in the West Coast 
lumber industry. 


George Weyerhaeuser, son of J. P. 
Weyerhaeuser, Jr., executive vice 
president of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., has been elected 
captain of the varsity track squad 
at the Taft School in Watertown, 
Conn. He has been an outstanding 
performer in track at Taft for the 
last two years, specializing in both 
the high and broad jumps. He also 
was a member of the school’s soccer 
team last fall and received his letter 
as a member of the school’s basket- 
ball team. 


S. E. Forrest has purchased the 
Builders Lumber Co., Lubbock, Texas, 
and will operate it under his own 
name. J. Ben Cole will continue as 
manager. This is the seventh yard 
now owned and operated by Mr. For- 
rest, who acquired the Anton (Texas) 
Builders Lumber Yard recently. 


The lumber plant of Lucien A. 
Benedict at St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 
a million feet of lumber and four 
freight cars was destroyed by fire on 
July 11 with a loss of $25,000. The 
section of the plant usually devoted 
to the manufacture of ladders was 
turning out wooden ammunition cases 
for the war department, and employed 
fifty men and women. 

Orville Torgeson has resigned as 
manager of the Sumner (Wash.) plant 
of the White River Lumber Co. to 
become manager of the Brookdale 
Lumber Co. yards in Tacoma, Wash. 
He has been succeeded at Sumner by 
John Garner, an experienced lumber- 
man of Warrensburg, Mo. 


Fred. Wehrenberg, president and 
general manager of the Standard 
Lumber & Supply Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been re-elected to the board 
of directors of Valparaiso University. 
He will continue in office until 1946. 

W. A. Wilkerson has retired as city 
manager of Hearne, Texas, to become 
active in the Hearne Lumber Co., of 
which he has been a stockholder for 
many years. 


Kary L. Emmons, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Hardwood Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., has been named a 
consultant on hardwoods to J. Philip 
Boyd, director of the Lumber and 
Lumber Products Division of WPB, 
and has assumed his new duties in 
Washington. 

Albert A. Kelley, formerly with the 
Santa Fe Lumber Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., is now in the wholesale lumber 
business under his own name at 2832 
Windsor Drive, Alameda, Calif. 


Arthur Fairchild, for the last nine 
years an employee of the Willapa 
Harbor Lumber Mills in Raymond, 
Wash., has been granted a leave of 
absence by that company, to serve 
as chief of drive promotions of Vic- 
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Washington, D. C., on June 30 and 
has rejoined the Anchor Lumber Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in his former ca- 
pacity of vice president and general 
manager. 

During his eight months in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Kaplan was in charge of 
the distribution and the castern soft- 
woods units in the legal section of the 
Lumber Branch and prepared many 
of the major regulations issued by the 
OPA Lumber Branch. 


Buys Another Pine Mill 
and Timber 


Ralph L. Smith, president of the 
Ralph L. Smith Lumber Co. of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has announced the pur- 
chase of the Walker-Hovey mill at 
Canby, Calif., together with 250,000,- 
000 feet of Ponderosa Pine timber. 
This addition is another link to the 
chain of pine operations by the Ralph 
L. Smith Lumber Co., which now 
owns and operates two sawmills at 
Canby, Calif., a box shook factory at 
Alturas, Calif., and a moulding fac- 
tory at Klamath Falls, Ore. 

New machinery and equipment is 
being added constantly to increase 
production, and war materials are 
being turned out in increasingly large 
amounts monthly. A new planer has 
been recently purchased for Canby 
and will be installed about Oct. 1. At 
present the mills are cutting 7,000,000 
feet per month, two shifts. 

Sales are handled by the Kansas 
City general office of the Ralph L. 
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Smith Lumber Co., together with the 
western office of the company in Port- 
land, Ore. R. A. Holmes, formerly 
with the pine sales department of 
Long-Bell at Chicago, is now special- 
izing in industrial lumber at the west- 
ern sales office. 


Takes Nuptial Vows 


Miss Betty Montgomery, daughter 
of the Donald S. 
Montgomerys of 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
became the bride 





Mrs. G. B. Nelson, Jr. 





of Lieut. George 
Bliss Nelson, Jr., 
at a ceremony in 
St. Patrick’s 
Episcopal Chapel in Washington, D. C., 
on June 19. The bride’s father is the 
well known Don Montgomery, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. The bride and 
bridegroom left for a honeymoon, in- 
cluding a stop at Milwaukee, from 
where they continued to Kansas City, 
Fort Worth, with San Antonio as 
their final destination. 





Staff Promotions 


Succeeding the late W. D. Johnston, 
who died March 28 after serving the 
Ideal Co. of Waco, Texas, twenty 
years, O. B. Smith has been made 
plant superintendent of this company, 
according to announcement made by 
Frank Stevens, general manager. 

Other factory staff promotions an- 
nounced included that of Everett M. 
McCracken, Jr., who was transferred 
from sales assistant to the newly 
created position of personnel director, 
and Ronald R. Hay, who becomes time- 
study, methods, incentives, and cost 
supervisor in the Ideal factory in addi- 
tion to his regular duties as factory 
inspector. 


Fortieth Anniversary Party 


On June 24, 1903, J. H. Holmes 
started operation of the Holmes Eu- 
reka Lumber Co., at Eureka, Calif., 
and on June 24, 1943, his son, Fred V. 
Holmes, newly elected president of the 
company, presided at the fortieth 
anniversary of the firm at an informal 
party at the Hotel Vance in Eureka. 
The new head of the company resides 
at Berkeley, Calif., and was formerly 
its vice president. He succeeds the 
late W. O. Dalton. 

Present at the fortieth birthday 
party was C. Y. Ferris, vice presi- 
dent, whose home is in Boston, Mass., 
and foremen, superintendents, and 
members of the office personnel of the 
company. 

Mr. George Cartwright, who has 
been in the employ of Holmes Eureka 
Lumber Co. since the first day of oper- 
ations and whe drove the first stake 
at the plant’s location, gave a short 
talk on the history of the company. 


Joint Marketing Arrangement 


An agreement for the joint market- 
ing of their many wood and other 
products has been signed by The 
Mengel Co., of Louisville, Ky., and 
the U. S. Plywood Corp., of New 
York. Both are manufacturers of ply- 
wood and plywood specialties and 
operate research laboratories con- 
stantly producing new lines. 

The agreement, linking two of the 
oldest and largest companies in the 
industry, will be effected by organiza- 
tion of a new distributing unit jointly 
owned and operated by the companies. 

While the two companies are pres- 
ently wholly involved in war work, 
they are making preparations for post- 
war development. 


In Charge of Post War 
Development 


Chris L. Christensen, dean of the 
University of Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture until his resignation June 
25, has become vice president in 
charge of post-war development of 
The Celotex Corp., Chicago, it was 
announced by Bror Dahlberg, presi- 
dent. Mr. Christensen has been a 
Celotex director since March, 1942. 
In addition to directing the Celotex 
post-war development program, he 
will have charge of the corporation’s 
extensive agricultural interests, an- 
nounced President Dahlberg. 

Mr. Christensen’s resignation at 
Wisconsin ended 12 years of service 
as dean of the agricultural college 
and as director of the State’s Agricul- 
tural Experiment station and Agricul- 
tural extension service. 


Appointed Agricultural Engineer 


The Insulite Division of the Minne- 
sota & On- 
tario Paper 
Co., Minne- 
apotli s, 
Minn., has 
announced 





A. R. 
Schwantes 





the appoint- 
ment of 
Arno R. 
Schwantes 
to the posi- 
tion of agri- 
cultural en- 
gineer, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis. 

In announcing Mr. Schwantes’s ap- 
pointment, M. S. Wunderlich, Insulite 
general sales manager, stated “This 
position has been created for the pur- 
pose of providing information and 
service to Insulite dealers in farming 
areas. To accomplish this, a practical 
understanding of the problems of both 
the lumber dealers and the farmers is 
essential, and Mr. Schwantes is par- 
ticularly well qualified for this work 
by his background of experience. 
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vestigation of the pine resources of 
southern Maine and New Hampshire, 
on which he was engaged during the 
past winter. Otis E. Powers and 
Horace T. Gardner are on timber 
cruising trips. 

Alexander Lumber Co. yards in 
Canton, IIl., suffered an estimated loss 
of $25,000 by fire. 


So highly does the Pacific North- 
west Advisory Board regard the 
counsel of Ernest Dolge, prominent 
Tacoma, Wash., lumberman, that it re- 
fused to accept Mr. Dolge’s resigna- 
tion as a member of the board at its 
recent quarterly convention in Ta- 
coma. Mr. Dolge had presented his 
resignation because of his recent re- 
tirement from active participation in 
the lumber industry, with which he 
had been associated for more than a 
quarter of a century in Tacoma. In- 
stead, the board honored him with an 
honorary life membership on the 
board. 


The Big Four Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, had a large lumber shed 
and the mill building destroyed by fire, 
with loss estimated at $55,000. 


Missing in Action 

Lawrence D. Clark, 28-year-old son 
of Ralph Clark of the Kennedy-Clark 
Co., Seattle (Wash.) lumber firm, a 
first lieutenant in the Army Air Corps, 
is missing in action since May 29, 
when his Flying Fortress which he 
piloted failed to return from its sec- 
ond mission over Rennes, France. He 
returned from his first mission with 
two engines dead. Lieut. Clark spent 
three years studying aeronautical 
engineering at the University of 
Washington. He enlisted Dec. 27, 
1941, and received his wings in 
Stockton, Calif., July 26, 1942. 


Increase in 1942 Forest Fires 

The Department of Agriculture has 
reported that forest fires during 1942 
burned over a total of 31,854,124 acres 
of United States woodlands, compared 
with 26,404,385 acres in 1941. The 
total number of fires in the first war 
year was 208,218, an increase of 8,516 
over 1941. Of the 31 million acres 
burned in 1942, 90 percent was in 
eleven Southern States. Acreage loss 
by regions was: Eastern States, 1,362,- 
894; Southern 28,531,119; North 
Central, 1,123,421; Rocky Mountain, 
263,221; and Pacific, 573,469. 


Prisoners Build Tugs 

Two 65-foot tugs of Douglas fir, 
made to specifications for the United 
States Army Transport Service, were 
launched June 17 at the Federal peni- 
tentiary at McNeil Island, near Ta- 
coma, Wash. The tugs were built in 
seven months in the prison shipyards 
by men who had never been in a ship- 
yard before. The fifty workmen who 
built the boats, all inmates of the 
penitentiary, were present at the 
launching, which had as its special 
guest James V. Bennett of Washing- 
ton, D. C., director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. 


Earns Coveted "E" Award 


A large number of friends joined 
employees and the management of 
Nickey Bros., Inc., manufacturers of 
veneers and hardwood dimension stock 
in the observance of “E” day at the 





Brig. Gen. W. A. Danielson, head of the 
Memphis Armed Forces Service Depot, pre- 
sents the '"E" flag for excellence in produc- 
tion of veneers and plywoods for PT boats 
and airplanes to S. M. Nickey, Sr., presi- 
dent of Nicky Bros., Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 


company’s plant in Memphis, Tenn., 
on June 24. The Army-Navy award 
for excellence in the production of 
war materials was accepted on behalf 
of the company by S. M. Nickey, Sr., 
president and a veteran of many years 
in the woodworking industry, who said 


in part: “This award is a very much 
appreciated and a fine honor for which 
we are very grateful. We realize fully 
well the responsibilities we are assum- 
ing. We assume those responsibilities 
with all the respect, with all the effort, 
with all the labor, and with all the 
means we possess in order to help our 
Nation end this terrible war.” 

Before the ceremonies friends of the 
company and families of the em- 
ployees made a tour of inspection of 
the plant. 

The Nickey enterprises were 
founded in 1866 by A. B. Nickey, 
father of S. M. Nickey, Sr., at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. In 1912 Memphis became 
the principal site of the Nickey opera- 
tions. In peace times the company 
manufactures commercial face veneers 
and hardwood flooring, and the prod- 
ucts go into markets throughout the 
world. 

S. M. Nickey, Jr., who has been 
associated with his father for several 
years, is vice president and general 
manager of the company. Keith M. 
Spurrier is also a vice president, and 
Hugh C. Jaquess is treasurer and 
general sales manager. 


Rejoins Former Company 


S. R. Kaplan resigned from his posi- 
tion as senior attorney in the legal 


“section of the Lumber Branch of the 


Office of Price Administration in 
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Personnel Changes 

Henry H. Howard, who has been 
associated with Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill., since 1926 and who 
has been manager of the engine sales 
department since 1937, is returning 
from a wartime post with the United 
States Ordnance Department in De- 
troit, to become “Caterpillar’s” gen- 
eral sales manager. 

J. Q. McDonald, who assumed the 
extra burdens of the general sales 
manager’s office in addition to his 
regular duties as export manager 
when G. E. Spain was promoted from 
general sales manager to a vice pres- 
idency in May, 1942, will now be free 
to devote his broad experience and full 
time to planning and preparing for 
the problems and enlarged opportuni- 
ties that will exist in the export field. 

H. W. Smith, assistant manager of 
engine sales, who has been in active 
charge of that department during the 
time Mr. Howard has been in govern- 
ment service, has been made manager 
of engine sales. 


os 


Obituaries 


FRANK LESLIE ANDREWS, 57, 


sec- 


retary and general manager of the 
Cove Valley Lumber Co., Hollidays 
Cove, W. Va., died suddenly July 2 2 from 


a heart attack at his home there. He 
is survived by his widow and four chil- 


dren, as well as several brothers and 
sisters. 
CARY C. AYRES, 83, -head of the 


Ayres Lumber Co., Red Key, Ind., for 
fifty-five years, died at his home there 
on July 6; he had been in failing health 
for several years. He is survived by 
his widow, three daughters, four sons, 
a sister, a brother, and eighteen grand- 
children. 


J. B. BERGER, 51, half owner of the 
Durant Lumber Co., Durant, Miss., died 
at Yazoo City hospital on July 4; he 
was stricken on his way to visit rela- 
tives there. Four sisters and a half- 
brother survive. 


JOHN R. BLACK, 62, of the Black 
Lumber Co., Bedford, Ind., died at a 
hospital there June 18, after a short 
illness. In 1939 with his_ brother, 
Joseph R. Black, and a nephew, Roger 
Black, he purchased the Bedford inter- 
ests in the Wilkerson Lumber Co., and 
founded the firm with which he was 
connected until his death. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons, and three 
daughters. 


A. H. BURRELL, 83, for the past 
twenty-two years engaged in the build- 
ing materials business in Elkhart, Ind., 
died June 4. 





CARNES, 64, 


IRA S&S. proprietor of 
Robert Carnes & Son, Walled Lake, 
Mich., died July 16 in a hospital in 
Pontiac, Mich. His widow survives him. 

MRS. ALICE TUTTLE CLARK, 75, 
wife of Landy Clark, president of the 


Landy Clark Coal & Lumber Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., died suddenly June 29 at her 
home there. Mr. and Mrs. Clark cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniver- 
sary in 1936. Her husband survives her. 


CHARLES BYRON COTTON, 83, who 
from 1917 until 1931 owned and oper- 
Firehammer Lumber Co. at 
died of a heart attack at 
following an ex- 
retired from active 
sale of the company 


ated the 
Horicon, Wis., 
his home July 11, 
tended illness. He 
business with the 


twelve years ago. Survivors are his 
sisters and a brother. 


A. MAYNO DAVIS, 64, president and 
general manager of the Mayno Davis 
Lumber Co., Limited, Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada, died at his summer home at 
McGregor Lake, 25 miles north of Ot- 
tawa, on June 29. Born in Burlington, 
Vt., he went to Canada fifty years ago 
and for two years was president of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. Be- 
sides his widow, he is survived by one 
son, two daughters, and a brother. 


‘ainesieaaimaaae 

LIEUT. RALPH L. DIVEN, 27, United 
States Army Air Corps, and the son of 
Joseph Diven, manager of the North 
Western Woodenware Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., was killed in an airplane crash 
near Alpena, Mich., June 23. The acci- 
dent occurred a few hours before Lieut. 
Diven was to have left on furlough to 
pay a surprise visit to his family in 
Tacoma. Lieut. Diven’s commission had 
been ready for him for two weeks and 
his death occurred only an hour anda 
half before he was to have been for- 
mally sworn in as a lieutenant in the 
ferry command. He enlisted originally 
in the Royal Canadian air force in July, 
1941, and received his wings in that 
service. He transferred to the United 
States Army Air Force in March of 
1942. In addition to his father, Lieut. 
Diven leaves his widow and a three- 
year-old daughter, Patricia, and two 
brothers. 


GRANT A. HALL, 53, manager of the 
Seattle office of the A. C. Dutton Lum- 
ber Co., died of a heart attack July 
13th. At various times in his younger 
days, Mr. Hall was associated with 
Krauss Brothers and the Jim Morris 
Lumber Co., both Seattle concerns, and 
also was in the wholesale business him- 
self for a while under the firm name 
of Weniger & Hall. He joined the Dut- 
ton company fourteen years ago. Mr. 
Hall was a member of the Seattle Lum- 
ber Buyers Club. He is survived by his 
widow, his mother, a brother, and a 
sister. 


ANTHONY S. HLAVIN, 45, secretary 
of the Big Four Lumber Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, died June 26 at his home there. 
He is survived by his widow, a son, 
and three brothers. 


WILLIAM C. HOBART, 75, for more 
than 40 years prominently identified 
with the lumber, door, and plywood in- 
dustry in western Washington, died 
July 12 in a Tacoma, Wash., hospital 
after an illness of about a month. At 
the time of his death, he was connected 
with the Wheeler Osgood Sales Corp. 
in an advisory capacity. However, he 
was best known in the capacity of gen- 
eral superintendent of the Wheeler Os- 
good Co., predecessor of the present 
firm, a position that he held from 1902 
until 1926. He also served as superin- 
tendent of the Chehalis Fir Door Co., 
in which he was associated with George 
J. Osgood and Henry McCleary; with 
the McCleary Lumber Co., McCleary, 
Wash., and with the Buffelen Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Tacoma. He was 
a native of Nashua, N. H. Survivors 
include a son, Freeman Hobart of 
Seattle, two brothers, a sister, and two 
grandchildren. 


SAMUEL KENT HOLLAND, 71, vice 
president of the H. C. Stone Lumber 
Co., Peoria, Ill., died suddenly of 4 
heart attack June 21. He is survived 
by his widow, a daughter, and a son. 





JEWEL SAMUEL HUNT, 46, presi- 
dent of J. S. Hunt Lumber Co., Conroe, 
Tex., died June 19 while visiting a son, 
who is a member of the U. S. Navy sta- 
tioned near Los Angeles. Mr. Hunt had 
been in poor health for some time. He 
was accompanied on the trip by his 
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wife and other son. Mr. Hunt was 
prominent in civic affairs before ill 
health curtailed his activities. He 
served in the U. S. Navy during World 
War I. Mr. Hunt was also interested 
in a number of other mills in east 
Texas. His widow, two sons, his 
mother, and three brothers survive him. 


WILLIAM E. HOSHALL, 83, former 
operator of hardwood lumber mills at 
Memphis, Tenn., and Eola, La., at the 
latter place under the firm name of 
Hoshall & McDonald Bros., died at his 
home in Houston, Tex., June 26. Mr. 
Hoshall for a number of years was a 
member of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis. He leaves his widow, two 
sisters, and four brothers. 


MRS. ANN HUNT, 57, wife of Law- 
rence R. Hunt, of the Siegle-Hunt Lum- 
ber Co., Peoria, Ill., died June 17. Sur- 
viving are her husband, a daughter, 
and three sons. 


JOHN F. JUDD, for many years vice 
president of the Hall & Brown Wood- 
working Machinery Co. of St. Louis, 
Mo., but in recent years salesman for 
the Southern Pine Lumber Co. in east 
Texas territory, died June 27 at Long- 
view, Tex. In 1922 he celebrated forty 
years with the Hall & Brown company. 
Mr. Judd was the oldest living member 
of the International Concatenated Or- 
der of Hoo-Hoo, his number being 94, 
and attended the fiftieth annual meet- 
ing of that ‘organization in 1941. He 
was active and continued to be a regu- 


lar attendant at the annual meetings 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas until recently. 


ROY W. KIBBEY, 47, proprietor of 
Kibbey Lumber Co., Stewartsville, Mo., 
died unexpectedly July 8. He was a 
veteran of World War I and was promi- 
nent in local civic activities. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a daughter, a 
sister, and two brothers. 


CARL KRZYSZKE, 56, of Krzyszke 
3ros., lumber, fuel and hardware deal- 
ers at Waltz, Mich., passed away on 
June 17. He leaves his widow, a son, 
a daughter, his mother, three sisters, 
and the surviving partner, his brother. 


FRANK MAY, 75, of Memphis, Tenn., 
who with his brother, the late Ralph 
May, founded May Bros. Lumber Co., 
died May 31 at the home of his son, 
Thayer T. May, in Garden City, La., 
where he was visiting. Mr. May retired 
about twelve years ago. His son, 
Thayer May, is now operating the con- 
cern, whose headquarters are now at 
Garden City, La. In 1935, Mr. May won 
a bet of $3,000 by hiking 325 miles in 
seventeen days. He was active in the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. He is 


oe by his widow, a daughter and 
1s son, 





WILLIAM 
pioneer 


BUTTS MERSHON, 87, 
lumberman, manufacturer of 
band saws, sportsman, and author, died 
July 12 in Saginaw, Mich., after an ex- 
tended illness. Born in Saginaw, he 
left high school to work in Saginaw’s 
first planing mill, established by his 
father, Augustus H. Mershon. He later 
became president of Mershon, Eddy, 
Parker Co., which had been founded by 
his father, and then he established the 
William B. Mershon Co., which made 
Saws that found a world-wide sale. Mr. 
Mershon had wide lumber interests in 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula and in the 
W est, and was a director of copper min- 
ing companies in Arizona. A sports- 
man and fisherman, he had written sev- 
eral books and articles on outdoor life. 
Mr. Mershon had served as mayor and 
alderman of Saginaw, and once took a 
$2,500 a year job on the Michigan Tax 
ommission after deploring failure of 
the “idle rich” to accept public service. 
He had served on the Michigan For- 
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estry Board also. He retired more than 
fifteen years ago. Surviving are his 
widow, three sons, a daughter, and two 
sisters. 

W. A. McKEE, 70, who, with his sons, 
organized the McKee Lumber Co. in 
Ennis, Tex., in 1939, died in a hospital 
in Texarkana on June 21. Surviving 
are his widow, four sons, three daugh- 
ters, and a brother. 








F. EVERSON POWELL, 63, president 
and treasurer of the Powell Lumber & 
Construction Co., Columbus, Ohio, was 
found dead July 2 on his country estate 
near Sparta, where he had gone to re- 
cuperate from a recent attack of pneu- 
monia. Mr. Powell was a hunting and 
riding enthusiast, and his chief hobby 
was fox hunting. Survivors include his 
widow and children, a brother, and two 
grandchildren. 


ALBERT H. RUSCH, 85, who from 
1894 through 1930 operated the Duman 
Lumber Yard at Reedsville, Wis., fol- 
lowing an extensive career as a logger 
which began when he was a youth of 
12, died at a Green Bay, Wis., hospital 
June 24, following an extended illness. 
Survivors are his widow, five sons, in- 
cluding Arnold and Reuben, who now 
operate the lumber yard, twelve grand- 
children and a great-grandchild. 





WALLACE B. ROGERS, 73, pioneer 
lumberman, philanthropist, and builder 
of Laurel, Miss., died at his home there 
on June 17 of a heart attack. He was 
at his desk in his office at the Green 
Lumber Co. when stricken. He went 
to Laurel in 1893 with the Eastman- 
Gardiner interests and helped build the 
yellow pine empire. He was interested 
in various business enterprises and ac- 
tive in civic and fraternal affairs. Sur- 
vivors include his widow, a sister, and 
a brother, Philip A. Rogers of Laurel. 


JAMES B. SHAMBURGER, 51, presi- 
dent of the Shamburger Lumber Co., 
Louisville, Ky., from 1924 to 1938, died 
July 4 at a hospital in Yazoo City, Miss. 
Mr. Shamburger moved from Louisville 
to Durant, Miss., in 1938. For the last 
three years he had been manager and 
owner of the Durant Lumber Co. there. 
Survivors are four sisters and two 
brothers. 





R. H. SHELLABARGER, 61, of Kirk- 
wood, Mo, in the lumber business for 
forty-five years and from 1914 to 1932 
president of the former Shellabarger 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., died June 23 
of heart disease in a Richmond Heights, 
Mo., hospital. Mr. Shellabarger served 
as president of the Liberty Lumber Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., at the same time he 
was connected with the Shellabarger 
company. 





ALBERT STACY, 75, co-founder and 
manager of the Bassett Lumber Co., 
Douglas, Ariz., died at a hospital there 
on June 10, following a major opera- 
tion. For 41 years Mr. Stacy was a 
civic leader and prominent in business 
and fraternal circles in the Arizona 
community. He is survived by his 
widow, two daughters, a brother, and 
a sister. 


WILLIAM OSIE WATSON, 42, owner 
and operator of the Watson Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Dermott, Ark., died at his 
home there on June 30. Survivors in- 
clude his widow, two sons, a daughter, 
and his mother. 


JAY M. WHITMORE, 85, owner and 
operator of the former Whitmore 
Handle factory in Mt. Vernon, Ind., died 
recently in a hospital in Evansville, 
Ind., after a short illness. In recent 
years he had resided with a daughter 
in Evansville. Mr. Whitmore is sur- 
vived by a daughter, a brother, and a 
sister. 





WALTER A. WISEMAN, 54, for sev- 
eral years general sawmill and planing 
mill foreman of the Elk River Coal & 
Lumber Co., Swandale W. Va., died sud- 
denly July 1 of a heart attack in his 
home. Prior to joining the Elk River 
Coal & Lumber Co. in 1936, he had filled 
a like position for a large mill in Green- 
brier County. He was a veteran of 
World War I. He leaves a widow, a 
son in the Army, two married daugh- 
ters, and five younger children at home. 


DOUGLAS WOLSELEY, SR., 68, as- 
sistant purchasing agent for William 
Cameron & Co., in charge of the Nacog- 
doches office, died June 20 at Nacog- 
doches, Tex., shortly after an emer- 
gency operation. Mr. Wolseley had been 
connected with William Cameron & Co. 
for fifty years. Survivors are the widow, 
a son, two daughters, a sister and a 
grandson. 
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Lindsey 8-Wheel 
Tractor Wagons ° 


are ideal for tractor logging. They 
are used singly or in trains. 
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Lindsey Wagon Co., Laurel, Miss. 


Sole Manufacturer 
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ADVERTISING 








How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


i SD. cccctenniwessnseeen 30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues ...... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues ....75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues ....90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......$2.70 a line 


Twenty-six consecutive issues ..$5.40 a line 


Remittance to accompany the or- 
der. No extra charge for copy of 
paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office on Mon- 
day prior to publication date. 

Five or six words of ordinary 
length make one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

Heading to be in bold face caps. 

One additional line of light face 
caps permitted in first 14 lires of 
copy, and in each 7 lines thereafter. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equivalent to 14 lines. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


Heading 








CARPENTERS APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CoO., Inc. 
Minneapolis. Minn. 


Wanted—EMPLOYEES 











HARDWOOD LBR. BUYER & 
INSPECTOR 
High class lumberman, familiar with 
Northeastern and Canadian Hard- 
woods with experience in buying, 
grading and shipping, able to com- 
mand the respect of reputable saw- 
mills and if possible with a knowl- 
edge of conditions in Maine and New 
Brunswick, wanted by large amply 
financed U. S. wholesaler. Permanent 
position at a good salary to the right 
party. In reply state past experience 
and age. Communications kept en- 
tirely confidential. 
Address ‘“G-71,” 
American Lumberman 





YARD SUPERINTENDENT 
For large retail lumber yard in southeastern 
Wisconsin. Must be well versed in White 
Pine, Hardwoods, Fir and Yellow Pine. Plan- 
ing Mill in connection. State qualifications, 
experience and age. 


Address ‘G-67,"" American Lumberman. 





DRAFTSMAN 
First-class draftsman for Special Millwork 
Factory Steady employment. 
Address “G-73,"" American Lumberman. 





WOODS SUPERINTENDENT 
For Double Band Mill operation in Appa- 
lachian region Prefer man with experience 

overhead skidders In reply give full de- 
and experience. 


79," American Lumberman. 








as to age 


ddress ‘“‘G- 





WANTED—EMPLOYEE 


Expert lumber grader and dry kiln operator. 
Take full charge dry kiln, tally and grade 
lumber, mostly gumwood For private mod- 
te sized manufacturer. Good steady all 
year round job for man who knows his lum- 
ber and dry kiln Highest wages Give 
full particulars and salary expected. 
Address “G-91,"" American Lumberman 









56 





Wanted—EMPLOYEES 


Wanted—EMPLOYMENT 











WANTED 


A man to take charge of building material 
store and develop a resale department for 
roofing, insulation, and other direct-to-con- 
sumér items. All replies treated confidential. 
State salary and commission expected, 
Address “G-61,"" American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Combination planing mill machine man with 
some knowledge of saw filing not over 40. 
One who is willing to work and learn every- 
thing pertaining to full operation, thereby 
working up to full superintendency of plant 
consisting of circular sawmill, steam dry 
kiln, planing mill with band resaw. A good 
opportunity for a gentleman. Plant is mod- 
ern and is in a southern city of over 30,000 
population. No rush to fill this job as it is 
largely a post war planning, but can start 
any time convenient. 
Address ‘“‘G-33,"" American Lumberman. 





MILLWORK SUPERINTENDENT OR 
DRAFTSMAN 
22 years millwork experience, high clagg 
detail and stock millwork, good producer, 
Address “G-94,’"" American Lumberman, 


Wanted—RETAIL LBR. YARDS 


LUMBER YARD WANTED 
In lowa or Illinois. Correspondence strictly 
confidential. 
Address ‘‘G-70,"" American Lumberman. 











WANTED TO BUY 
Small Retail Yard in Indiana or Ohio. Pref- 
erably one or two yard town. 
Address ‘'G-80,"" American Lumberman, 


-Wanted—LBR. & DIMENSION 








WANTED 


A man thoroughly experienced with retail 
lumber and building supply items to keep 
stock records and act as assistant manager 
in large, wholesale building supply company. 
Address “G-47", American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


Man as assistant to manager with some 
knowledge of manufacturing Appalachian 
hardwoods. Capable of instructing sawyers 
how to saw for grades also inspect for ship- 
ments. Position permanent far capability 
with opportunity for advancement. 

Address “G-88,"" American Lumberman. 





YARD FOREMAN 
Experienced, who can also assist Manager in 
Sales Promotion, $217.00 a month. GLOBE 
LUMBER CO., Silvis, Ill. near Moline, III. 





WANTED 
Draft exempt man for permanent position in 
building material and construction office. 
Wisconsin city of 10,000. Bookkeeper and 
counter sales to start. Advancement based 
on experience and adaptability. 
Address “G-86,"" American Lumberman., 





WANTED 
Man to sell applied roofing and sidewall 
material to farm trade in Northern Illinois 
territory. THE HUNTER CO., 81 College 
Ave., Dixon, Tl. 





WANTED 
Experienced office manager for special mill 
and cabinet work. Must be qualified to esti- 
mate and list work from plans. 
Address ‘“‘G-82,"" American Lumberman. 





YARD MANAGER 


Lumber and builders supplies. Take com- 
plete charge including books. Good post 
war future. Please give references, salary, 
full details first letter. JACOBS LBR. & 
SUPPLY CO., Deland, Fla. 





YOUNG SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Out of Minneapolis office to cover Northwest 
on Hardwood, Hemlock, and Pine lumber; 
also Maple flooring. Replies held strictly 
confidential. 

Address “G-83," American Lumberman. 











WANTED 
Crating, core stock, truck and _ furniture 
lumber, air dried and/or kiln dried, rough 
and/or surfaced. What have you? 
PAUL B. BERRY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED % 
No. 2 Com. & Btr. Sycamore, Beech or 
Tupelo in straight or mixed cars. Give 
amount of No. 2 Com. J. P. DODGE AND 
SON, Ashtabula, O. 


WANTED 
200,000 ft. each 5/4” Nos, 1, 2 & 3 common 
grades. 
100,000 ft. beech No. 2 common & better. 
Prompt shipment, high priority ratings. 
Address “G-72,"” American Lumberman. 














WANTED 
200 M ft. each 5/4” & 8/4” Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
com hard maple. 
100 M ft. No. 2 common and better %” beech. 
High priority ratings and prompt shipment. 
Address ‘‘G-90,"" American Lumberman. 





LUMBER WANTED 

Eastern White Pine (Pinus Strobus) 1x4” to 
12”, No. 2 & 3 Com. S4S;: also W.P. 1x4 to 
12” in log run, M.C.O. S48; also Norway 
1x4 to 12” No. 2 Com. (So. grade) S4S; also 
Hemlock 1x4 to 12” No. 1 Framing Grade 
$2S; also Hemlock 2x4 to 12” No. 1 Framing 
Grade S4S. State quantity. Representative 
will call, take up, pay cash, if 2 cars or 
more, AAl, 2 & 3 ratings. HOG ISLAND 
LBR,. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED 
Large quantities of % or 3/16 plywood that 
would cut 4% x 4% squares without waste 
stock. Must be G1S. 
Address ‘“G-92,’’ American Lumberman. 





Wanted—USED MACHINERY | 





WANTED TO BUY 
20 to 30 Ton Locomotive Crane. 
10 to 20 Ton Gas Locomotive. 
1,000 GPM Underwriters Fire Pump. 
15.000 to 20,000 Gal, Oil Tank. 
2—50,000 to 100,000 Gal. Tanks on Towers, 
THE DARIEN CORPORATION 
49 East 41st St., New York, N. Y. 








Wanted—EMPLOYMENT 











EXECUTIVE 
Wants to negotiate for responsible place. 
Experienced in millwork, estimating, sales 
and office management. References. 
Adrress ‘“G-68,’"’ American Lumberman. 





POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER 
Wanted by man with proven record and ex- 
cellent background in stock and_=e special 
woodwork; familiar with all phases of es- 
timating sales and manufacturing. 

Address ‘'G-74,"" American Lumberman. 





LUMBER BUYER 
Let me place your lumber orders. Thor- 
oughly experienced. Cover Louisiana and 
Mississippi. Reasonable fees. Ss. J. DAU- 
TERIVE, P. O. 3ox 292, Alexandria 2, 
Louisiana, 





POSITION WANTED 
As Yard Manager, sixteen years experience, 
age 46. What have you? 
Address ‘‘G-85,"" American Lumberman. 





RETAIL MANAGER DESIRES CHANGE 
Age 46. Married. Protestant. 24 years prac- 
tical experience. Thorough knowledge buy- 
ing, selling, estimating and bookkeeping. 
Illinois prefered. 

Address “G-93," American Lumberman. 





BOXBOARD MACHINERY WANTED 


We are in the market for nailing machines 
open and closed back anywhere from two to 
eighteen track. Also interested in Mereen 
Johnson or Morgan Matchers. Edge Trim- 
mers, Squeezers and Band Resaws, and any 
other box equipment used in box working 
factories. 
Address “E-78"’, American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
New or used handle machine for making 
square and round hoe handles. SUPERIOR 
EYE HOE COMPANY, 407 Morrison Bldg. 
Charleston 1, W. Va. 








CIRCULAR MILL WANTED 
10,000 ft. capacity; must be in good repair. 
Need complete assembly with edger and cut- 
off. MILLS WETZEL LANDS, INC., Belpre, 
Ohio. 





WANTED TO BUY 

Four-Wheel Factory Trucks. 

Thick laid H.S. Steel Planer Knives, all 
widths and lengths. 

Gravity Roller Lumber Conveyor, 

Lumber Grading Chain, roof-top type pre- 
ferred, also sprockets, gears, etc. to oper- 
ate same, Advise size, length and ful 
details. 

Shaving Blowers, sizes No, 25 up. : 

Send list of any other machinery or equ!p- 

ment. C. ERCELL WIMBROW, P. O. Box 





95, Salisbury, Md. 
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